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SCHOOL tees most | | WE.NEVER WERE 50 - 
HERE. WE'RE READY READY TO FURNISH ANY 
| cw pee aca BOOK YOUR BOY OR GIRL - 


WE'LL OLADLY SEND. “| DURING VACATION WE 
YOU PRICE INFORMA. | ADDED LARGELY TO OUR 
TION, OR ANY OTHER IN- ” | sTocK oF SCHOOL 
fis ssirts you WANT. ‘ . 


Teachers will find many ‘good books in oa 
cloth editions, that | are suitable for use as 
supplementary reading. -It-will help them to 
look oe our. book shelves. 


‘ We print a general book it RORY a summer 
catalogue —- ‘mostly of light reading — and 
special catalogues from. time to time. i 
We'll send you éither if you'll send your name. | 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA ... NEW YORE 
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Frontispiece, CHARLES W. LEADBEATER 

With the New Books . . . Talcott Williams, LL. D.. . 
City Temple Sermons—Sacred Sites of the Gospel—Bottice!li—Leo Tolstoy— 
Augustine’s City of God—Bank Rate and the Money Market—Childhood’s 
Classics—The Flower Garden—The One Woman—The Old China Book—Second 
Bank of the U. S.—Another View of Industrialism—The English Saints— 
Recovery and Restatement of the Gospels—Hints to Golfers—The Influence of 
Emerson—Birds in Their Relation to Man—Following the Deer. 

Reviews 


Fiction 
The Call of the Wild—Alain Tanger’s Wife—The Man-With-the-Wooden-Face 
—The Red Triangle—Count Zarka—Whitewash—Thompson’s Progress—The 
Saint of the Dragon’s Dale—A Duke and His Double—The Harkriders—The 
Captain’s Wife—A Parish of Two—The Gilded Lady—The Man in the Camlet 
Cloak—His Pseudoic Majesty. 


History and Biography 
A History of the Peninsular War—The Makers of Hellas—Studies in Napo- 
leonic Statesmanship—Germany—Ireland and Her Story—The Faith of Robert 
Louis Stevenson—Sir David Wilkie—Francis Adrian van der Kemp. 


Literature and Drama 
The Bible in Shakespeare—Mors et Victoria. 

What to Read . Quentin MacDonald . 
City Temple Sermons—Monsigny —The Seven Ages of Man—The One Woman 
—The Silver Poppy. 


Reviews from Foreign Papers . 
Poland—German Ambitions—The Diary of a Turk. 


Biographical Sketch of Charles W. Leadbeater .. . 
Edition De Luxe 
The Decline of Style... . 

The Novel—What Will It Become? . 
In the World of Letters . 

Did Shakespeare Write Bacon? 
Every Man His Own Book Doctor 
Genius and Morals ... a 
The Books of My Childhood ; 
The Epilogue of ‘‘ The Tempest’’. . 
Wise and Witty Sayings 

The Terrible in Fiction 
Shakespeare’s Birthday 

Book News — 

Timely Topics... . 

Educational ... . 

Words of Wisdom 

Authors’ Calendar 

Magazines 

Best Selling Books 

Obituary 

New Books and New Editions 





Book News 


NEWFALL NOVELS 


ELEANOR DAYTON $1.50 


By Watbaniel Stepbenson 
Author of “ They That Took the Sword” 
“ The Beautiful Mrs, Moulton’’ 
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THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS $1.50 


By Charles Marriott 
Author of “ The Column ” 
* Love with Honor” 


WHERE LOVE IS $1.50 
By William J. Locke 


Author of ‘* Idols,” ‘* Derelicts "’ 
“ The Usurper,’”’ Etc. 


BORLASE AND SON $1.50 


By T. Barron Russell 
Author of “ The Mahdate’’ 
«« A Guardian of the Poor’’ 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX 


By An Unknown Author 
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Write for Complete New Illustrated List to 


JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Ave., New York 


Canning and Preserving. A book that 


M tells how to put up all the fru'ts and vegetables in 
rs. all kinds of ways. ‘The best fruits are still to do. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 
Hot Weather Dishes. A book very much 


Rorer’s needed now, for there’s plenty of hot weather 


ahead. It saves worry, and gives a delightful 
array of appetizing dishes. Cloth 50 cents. 


Seasonable Sandwiches. Good at all times, but especially now 
for the outings, picnics, etc. Many a dainty between 
two slices of bread. Tells how. Cloth, 25 cents. 


B k New Salads. Nothing better at any time, but now 
00 S doubly enjoyable. A cool, crisp salad—think of 
it! How inviting and appetizing. Cloth, 50 ce nts. 


9 The best now in existence. A big, generous book of 
Mrs. Rorer Ss 736 pages, besides many illustrations. It will captivate 


you when you see it. Full of new and original recipes, 


and voluminous instructions how to do and what to do. 
Look it over when you visit your booksture, or we will 
send one. It is Domestic Science up-to-date, and far 
removed from the ordinary cook book. Mrs. Rorer’s 
Cook Book name is a guarantee that everything in the book is sure 
and reliable. 
Bound in Washable Cloth, price $2.00; postage 20 cents; at all bookstores 


Arnold & Company, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
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‘© The set is a revelation and will command the attention of all lovers of nature.’’ 


The 


New Nature Library 


RS 
% 


THE 
NEW NATURE 
LIBRARY 


DOUBLEDAY 
rAGE & Ce 


DO YOU WANT TO KNOW bow to obtain these 
nine superb volumes with 3400 pages, 250 color plates, 
400 photographs from life and 1200 text cuts, with 

a year’s subscription tt COUNTRY LIFE IN 
AMERICA? [If so this coupon will bring 

you full information. 


Doubleday, Page & eee: 


PUBLISHERS 
34 Union Square New York 


A guide for the be- 
ginner to a knowledge 
of American Animals, 
Birds, Fish, Insects, 
Flowers, Mushrooms, 
Butterflies, etc. 


American Animals 


Food and 
Game Fishes 


Bird Neighbors 


Birds that Hunt 
(Game Birds ) 


Nature’s Garden 
( Wild Flowers) 


Bird Homes 


The Mushroom 
Book 

The Butterfly 
Book 


The Insect 
Book 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN BOOKS 


Books principally remainders of editions—or the overstock 
of publishers that have come to us. 
Well-made books at from one-third to one-fifth the usual prices. 


The prices hold good only while the present stock lasts. 


EVERYBODY’S NEW CENSUS ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. Containing 93 pages of 
colored maps, showing every country ana 
Civil Division on the face of the globe. The 
proposed route of the Nicaragua Canal; the 
farthest Northern explorations; Congo Free 
State; Rhodesia and other South African 
States are shown. Together with histori- 
cal, descriptive and _ statistical matter. 
Based on the latest available information 
of the world’s peoples. Special ready- 
reference lists, showing all piaces in the 
United States, together with the latest 
census returns. Size, 104¢x14 inches. Cloth 
cover, 85 cents; by mail, $1.11. 

RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S STANDARD 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. With large 
scale maps of every country in the world. 
with colored diagrams, showing area, popu- 
lation, wealth, debt, chief productions, sta- 
tistics of manufacture, commerce, trans- 
portation, etc., with the population ot 
every city, town, village and hamlet in the 
known world, that of the United States 
being taken from the census returns otf 
1900. 458 pages, 22x16 inches. $8. 

THE READY-REFERENCE ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. 14 full-page maps, em- 
bracing map of the world—showing each of 
the great nations in separate colors, with 
population of the larger cities of the world 
according to the latest official census re- 
turns. Paper cover. Size, 10x13 inches. 
10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. 

BOOKS IN SETS. 

STONES OF VENICE. By John Ruskin. 
Large type, good paper. With 168 illustra- 
tions, 3 vols. 12mo. Our special price, 85 


cents. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITTANICA. Well 


printed on good paper and substantially ~ 


bound in cloth, marbled edges. 25 large 
octavo volumes, containing 20,506 pages 
and 10,643 illustrations, with copious Ameri- 
can additions bound in the back of each 
volume, making the work practically up-to- 
date. Our special price, s 

TAYLOR, BAYARD. Novels and travels. 
Comprising: By-ways of Europe, Central 
Africa, Egypt and Iceland, Eldorado, 
Greece and Russia, Home and Abroad (first 
series), Home and Abroad (second series), 
India, China and Japan, Land of the Sara- 
cen, Northern Travel, Views Afoot, Beauty 
and the Beast, John Godfrey’s Fortunes, 
Joseph and His Friend, Hannah Thurston, 
Story of Kennett. 16 vols., 12mo, bound in 
8. Publisher’s price, $24.00. Our special 
price, $9.00. 

SHAKESPEARE. Complete works. Handy 
volume edition, 12 vols. Buckram. Our 
special price, $1.50. 


THE HEROES. By Charles Kingsley. 60/ 


drawings, 24 of which are full pages in 

color. Printed from large, clear type, on 

wove paper. Size, 64%4x9% inches. Pub- 

lisher’s price, $2.50. Our special price, 85 

cents. 

The heroic legends of old Greece are herein 
set forth with all the narrative power of 
Kingsley at his best. 

. SEA CHILDREN. By Walter Russell. With 
twelve full-page half-tone drawings and 
170 pen-and-ink sketches of the marvelous 
fauna and flora of the ocean bed. A true 


JOHN 


book of wonder. Size, 6%x9% inches. 
bound in decorated board covers. Pub- 
lisher’s price, 9.00. Our special price, 85 
cents. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S SELECTED 
WORKS. Comprising: Blithedale Komance, 
Wonder Book, House of Seven Gables, 
Twice Told ‘tales (2 vols.), ‘l'anglewood 
‘Lales, Snow Image, Scarlet Letter, Mosses 
from an Old Manse (2 vols.). 10 vols., 
12Zmo. Dark green cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges, frontispiece in each volume, making 
a handsome set of books. -Ffublisher’s 
price, $12.00. Our price, $3.00. 

TRUE STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS. 
Character sketches of twelve great Ameri- 
cans: John Hancock, by John K. Musick; 
ahomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis; 
Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed; 
George Washington, by Eugene Parsons; 
Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong; 
James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath; John 
Adams, by Samuel Willard; Henry Clay, 
by Howard W. Caldwell; Samuel Adams, 
by Samuel Fallows; John Randolph, by 
Richard Heath Dabney; Alexander Hamil- 
ton, by Edward S. Ellis; Abraham Lincoln, 
by Robert Dickinson Sheppard. Each vol- 
ume printed from large, clear type and pro- 
fusely illustrated. Bound in linen cloth. 
12 vols., in a vox. Our special price, $1.80. 

THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD ASSIST- 
ANT. A cyclopaedia of what every one 
should know. Comprising recipes, pre- 
scriptions, medicines, trade secrets, me- 
chanical apphances, antidotes, every-day 
law, home decoration, fruit culture, stock 
raising, and many other useful hints and 
helps gathered from reliable sources. By 
S. H. Burt. Frice, 45 cents. 

FUGITIVE FACTS. A dictionary of rare and 
curious information. A treasury o: facts, 
legends, sayings and their explanation. 
Covering more than 1,000 topics of general 
interest. Edited by Robert Thorn, M. A. 
Price, 45 cents. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY, LIFE OF. Including 
a genealogical record of the McKinley 
family and extracts from his_ public 
speeches, messages to Congress, proclama- 
tions and other state papers, in addition to 
the story of his public and private life. 
Illustrated with nearly 200 photograpas and 
4 full pages in color (10x14% inches). Pub- 
lisher’s price $2.00. Our special price, 50 


cents. 

WASHINGTON. The Capital City and Its 
Part in the History of the Nation. By 
Rufus» Rockwell Wilson. With 12 full-page 
illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo. Gilt tops. 
=" price, $3.50. Our special price, 

JANICE MEREDITH. By Paul Leicester 
Ford. With 74 full-page illustrations in all 
(including 2 colored frontispieces), by 
Howard Pyle and his pupils. 2 vols. Bound 
in silk cloth with gilt top. Publisher’s price, 
$5.00. Our special price, $1.25. 

MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. Greek and 
Roman, Norse and Old German, Hindoo and 
Egyptian mythology, by Alexander S. Mur- 
ray. With notes, revisions and additions by 
William H. Klapp. 200 illustrations and a 
complete index. 12mo. $1.25. Our price, 
50 cents. 
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Book News 


APPLETONS’ NEWEST BOOKS 
THE SILVER POPPY 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Here is a story of stirring dramatic interest, teeming with the life of a great 
city. Mr. Stringer bas already made many friends through his short stories of New 
York life, and his first long story is sure to appeal to a wide public. 


THE LAW OF LIFE 


A Novel. By ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘‘Tt is an essentially American novel and one dealing with a phase of American re 
life from an entirely new point of view. Much has been written about the univer- FS 
sity life of the student ; Miss Sholl is our first novelist to set before us the university é 
life, socially and academically, of the professor. She has done it with a breadth, an 
ease, a realism, and a literary quality that lift her book far above the average.”’ 


THE CAREER TRIUMPHANT 


By Henry B. Boone, joint Author of ‘‘ Eastover Courthouse’’ and 3 
‘* The Redfield Succession.’’ 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


An American novel, through which many of the forces of this strenuous age 
receive recognition, yet faithful to minuteness in its local color. Its characters are 
those that the reader will be pleased to meet, regret to leave, and remember for 
more than a day. 
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TRANSPORTATION es 
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By Emory R. Jounson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Transportation cout 
and Commerce in the University of Pennsylvania. (Appletons’ mes 
Business Series.) Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net; postage, His 

12 cents additional. asid 

the 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM reve 
tring 

A Complete Manual of the Best Newspaper Methods. By Epwin L. knov 
SHuMAN, Author of ‘‘ Steps into Journalism.’’ Illustrated. 12mo. self 
Cloth, $1.25 net. ee a 
forw 

ANTHONY WAYNE a 
Sometimes called ««Mad Anthony ’”’ 2 

i 

By Joun R. Spears. Historic Lives Series, Uniform Edition. Illus- olog: 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. tine 

Mor; 
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At thirty-six, after seven years in 
the ministry, Mr. Campbell has sud- 
denly won the ear and 
attention of the church- 
going, sermon - listening 
Protestant audience of this 
country and England. He has the new 
message, the gospel of the inner light. 
His first sermon, “What is God,” steps 
aside from all outer evidence and all 
the weight and light of an external 
revelation, and asserts the mystic’s doc- 
trine that the man who has come to 
know himself and believes that he him- 
self is, must admit that there is a God 
who has made him, and has only to go 
forward in the path of self-communion 
to find God. This is the new view. 
It lays by, but by no means denies, 
evidence, miracles, creed, dogma, the- 
ology and revelation, and asserts the 
inner inspiration as all-sufficient. Mr. 
Morgan, like all under forty, has 
grown up since Emerson and the other 


City Temple 
Sermons 


Reginald J. 
Campbell 


Talcott Williams, 


NEW BOOKS 


LL.D. 


seers of the mid-nineteenth century, 
sowed the air with these seeds, which 
spring up wherever there is soil. The 
old doubts of the institutional claims 
and creed of the church do not trouble 
him. He has, instead, trust, conviction 
and emotion. It was what Fox had. 
All mystics have had the like. In the 
exposition of this new view Mr. Camp- 
bell is the preacher of the day. He 
brings to it eloquence, the gift of asser- 
tion, association and _ penetrating 
phrase, and a catholic and universal 
communion. He is to be the preacher 
of those under thirty. His sermons 
will sell by the 10,000. Great multi- 
tudes will learn from him a new faith, 
conviction and support. He fails when 
he comes to deal with problems which 
are not to be solved by emotion, 
touched with aspiration, as in a ser- 
mon on the “social order.” Here set- 
tled fact and logic are needed and these 
he has not. 





Book News 


The book of the tourist scholar. Dr. 
Sanday is professor of divinity on the 
Lady Margaret Foundation 
of the Gespel at Christ Church, Oxford, 
William a most comfortable, well- 
Sanday padded chair. He is not an 
archaeologist or a philologist, but he 
knows his New Testament text, he has 
takenatrip in Palestine, and he is in the 
habit of weighing historical evidence. 
He also has clarity. Midway between 
a book of travel and manual, he runs 
over the sacred sites in a way which 
clears the mind and makes the place 
visible and veritable. There are very 
few books of its size which give so 
much rapid information. The profuse 
photographs help, and the notes to 
them are well arranged, but the real aid 
is Dr. Sanday’s method. He is simple, 
clear, does not confuse one with details 
or authorities, knows his own mind, 
and knows what cannot be proved. On 
the Holy Sepulchre he inclines to 
tradition and against “Gordon’s Cal- 
vary,” at Capernaum to Khan Minyeh, 
and he accepts the “upper room” or 
“coenaculum.” On localities, he fol- 
lows the drift of usage, but makes a 
rough plea for Gerso and Ainum. The 
maps and plans are excellent. There 
should be a cheaper edition, for it gives 
much in the space, and will mightily 
aid the imaginings of the reader as 
he reads by any one of the ways of 
study that go down from Jerusalem. 
Still, if Dr. Sanday had been more of 
the East, he would know that much he 
deems local is but the careless enduring 
East, endlessly repeated, Peking to 
Fez. 


* * * 


This second issue of a series, which 
has “Sir Joshua Reynolds” for its first, 
has an introductory essay of 
no great value by Mr. Rich- 
ard Davey. The pith of the 
thin 8vo paged volume is 
the half-tone reproductions from pho- 
tographs of the body of Botticelli’s 


Botticelli 


“ Newne’s ” 
Art Library 


work. They are poorly printed, and 
the plates are ill-etched, being inky, 
the half shadows being quite missed: 
but it 1s a convenience, many students 
will appreciate, to have at this price so 
good a chance to learn Botticelli’s 
method of composition and his general 
manner of light and shade, with a very 
fair hint of his drawing,—particularly 
valuable to small libraries which czn- 
not afford expensive works. 


* * * 


The London Bookman has precisely 
met a current need with its “Biograph- 
Rican ies.” Stevenson, Carlyle, 

os Dickens and now Tolstoy 
Biegrasmee Nave appeared. Enlarged 
illustrated magazine arti- 

cles, these slender flat books, give just 
the quantum of criticism, description 
and skeleton annals which the average 
reader, ignorant or informed—it makes 
no difference which—needs to give 
detail to one’s general impression, 
always vague and often misleading. 
For Tolstoy, there is in this brief 
pamphiet-volume, Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton with epigram, Mr. C. H. Perris 
with local description, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Garnett with a world-literature 
view. At the end there is a brief 
synoptic life; all with illustrations 
galore. What a boon it is to the 
anxious American club woman, who, 
between baby and prayer meeting, 
must write for her “literary” on Tol- 
stoy, or the college student who has to 
do his theme in Literature. Useful, 
too, to the newspaper when Tolstoy 
dies and pictures and text are wanted. 


Charles Dickens has the like treat- 
ment. Mr. Chesterton makes a neat 
demonstration in dissective criticism, 
scalpel in hand. Mr. F. G. Kitton 
writes a rapt “life.” There are nice 
notes on the illustrations. The series 
made a brief well-selected bibliography 
in each. 





With the New Books 3 


Augustine’s “Confessions” have 
been translated almost every decade 
Riiidialad since prayers drawn from 
City of Goa them first appeared in 1577. 
John Healey Lhere are to-day on sale 

thirteen editions of this 
classic example of religious self-revela- 
tion. The “City of God” appeared in 
1610 and not again until 1881, and an 
inexpensive edition, a reprint of this 
English issue is still on sale. The first 
translation of the last great attack on 
idolatry in Europe made by John 
Healey, a writer known for but one 
other work, after being first issued in 
1610, was reprinted as a folio 1620. 
It has been wisely selected by the 
Temple Library for issue in three 
attractive volumes, with notes and 
marginalia. The translation has the 
gusty freedom of Elizabethan ren- 
derings. It introduces one of the age 
expressing books. In it is the last 
word of the old world and the first 
distinct medieval note. There is here 
the best account, albeit by an enemy 
of the daily working by the vulgar of 
the Roman faith and the first view of 
the Heavenly city on Earth. 


* 3S 8 


For general reading or the general 
reader this book can be no more 
Bank Rate recommended than a table 
and the : 
floney Market Of logarithms. For the 
RHI studious banker, the jour- 
Palgrave nalist called to write on 
financial affairs and the student of 
political economy, it will be indispen- 
sable. It gives what has hitherto been 
altogether inaccessible to the average 
investigator a compendious record of 
the European money rate at all the 
financial centers for sixty years or 
more. This appears as incident to a 
luminous analysis of the operations of 
the Bank of England and those of 
France, Germany, Holland and Bel- 
gium. These are all described in 
detail in many other places. All the 


facts here can be dug out of a 
library. But they have not before 
been brought together in one many- 
tabled volume. Dimly, every student 
knows that the true reserve of the 
Bank of England is dangerously: low, 
and that the burden laid on this 
reserve has greatly increased. Mr. 
Palgrave makes both of them perfectly 
clear. He adds to them two facts, a 
patient and illuminating analysis of the 
condition of the Bank of England since 
1844 and of the changes in bank dis- 
counting which renders comprehen- 
sible a vast congery of financial facts 
whose intricacy only the professional 
student can fully understand. For 
him, these columns and columns of 
figures have a dizzy and absorbing 
interest. Mr. Palgrave, a banker, for 
six years the editor of the Economist, 
and a voluminous writer on banking, 
is fitted at every point to make this 
work both intelligent and authoritative. 


* mK * 


This has all the things you will 
remember. from your childhood. 
Mother Goose, the foremost 

Classics fairy stories, and all the 
Uncte Charies Jingles you have never 
heard since you were little, 

a really admirable compilation of the 
literature of childhood, which like all 
letters survives because it isthe better. 


Childhood’s 


x * * 


What is called a practical garden 
book. It is intended for the Middle 
The Flower tates. It assumes a small 
Garden place and some help. Its 
Ida D. plan of work requires a 
Bennett = sreen-house and cold room 
in the spring to start the garden. The 
directions are minute and familiar. 
There are bits or plants by seasons at 
the close and through the chapters. 
The plants are dealt with in detail. 
The photographs add little knowledge. 
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Mr. Dixon has the exaggerated style 
which gives Marie Corelli her place 
and readers, and he has, 
like her, a capacity for cen- 
tering his story. It moves, 
and it moves to one end; 
but the end is vulgar, and so is the 
method. No vulgarity is greater than 
that which perpetually pivots life and 
action on the fleshly possession of 
woman. In these pages this motive is 
perpetually rising to the surface. The 
five characters—preacher, banker, law- 
ver, good woman and bad—enjoy the 
uncompromising recognition of mani- 
kins and are labelled like them. They 
are worked on their various wires to 
show that it is nobler and wiser to 
love one woman once than two women 
successively, which is true; but even 
a footnote to one of the ten command- 
ments needs to be written with respect 
for things as they are or it becomes a 
travesty. 


The One 
Woman 


Thomas 
Dixon, Jr. 


Mr. N. Hudson Moore has in this 
volume written a collector’s book. His 
blue-covered, well _ illus- 
Book trated volume is midway 
N. Hudson between the scientific sever- 
ease ity of Mr. Edwin Atlee 
‘Barber’s “Anglo-American Pottery,” 
1899, and the lavish personal note of 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, “China Col- 
lecting in America,” 1892. Mr. R. T. 
H. Halsey’s “Picture of Early New 
York on Dark Blue Staffordshire Pot- 
tery,” 1899, which costs $50.00 or 
$100.00, begins the list on this subject. 
Mrs. Earle opened systematic work in 
this field. Mr. Barber is the most min- 
utely accurate. Mr. Moore runs on 
through the English potters—he takes 
up neither Dutch nor American, 
neither Chinese nor Japan,—he gives 
prices at auction reached by various 
pieces, describes them, notes, marks 
and is throughout the well-informed 
éollector. His list of American and 


The Old China 


English views on pottery, arranged by 
potters, is the largest yet made. There 
is a fair index. For those who wish to 
follow English pottery sent to this 
country to its source, there are in 
recent issues, besides general works 
and works on Wedgewood, Mr. 
Harold Owen’s “Staffordshire Pot- 
tery” and Mr. S. Shaw’s “History of 
the Staffordshire Potteries,” both 1901. 
The one full bibliography on ceramics, 
since Champfleury’s “Bibliographie 
Céramique,” 1881, is Mr. John Crasper 
Branner’s “Bibliography of Oazi and 
the Ceramic Arts,” 1896, issued as a 
Bulletin of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. It has a number of works 
and articles missed by others. Mr. W. 
P. Jervis has added some recent titles 
in his Ceramic Cyclopaedia. 


* * * E 
University publications are always 
prolix and generally dull. Mr. Cat- 
terall has avoided neither 

Second Bank + ae J 
ofthe U.S. peril in his record of a 
Raiphc.H. missing financial chapter in 
Catterall’ the banking history of the 
country. By using Nicholas Biddle’s 
papers, in the possession of his son, 
Judge Craig Biddle, Mr. Catterall has 
tor the first time traced the inner 
operations of the bank. He limits this 
story to its national revelations and has 
done this once for all in a volume 
which leaves no doubt that President 
Jackson’s policy worked incaiculable 

harm. 


ok * * 


Mr. Bowback has a mind precisely 
similar to Mr. Brooke in “Middle- 
Another Viewmarch.” If the latter had 
a ever published, he would 
William Mm. Dave issued just such a 
Bowback book as this. “If we were 
all bachelors,” says Mr. Bowback with 
rash empiricism, “human society would 
come to an end.” “Two persons can- 
not stand upon the same spot at once. 
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This is the origin of urban rent.” Mr. 
Bowback is an Englishman. His book 
is written with that ready freedom 
from fact, competition and criticism 
which develops in the man who writes 
without thinking and thinks without 
writing. It is odd that a man should 
write so large a book and know so 
little, go through all the motions of 
thought and never quite use his mind, 
as if the belt were slipped between his 
thought and knowledge. 


* 


The Saint is once more coming to 
be a part of Protestant life. Banished 
The English in the reaction against 

ints . ° 

ee mediaeval abuse — mis- 
heb nang called Roman, but rife in all 
Hutton places at the time—there is 
of late a new will to see the use of 
saints. The Bampton lectures for this 
year go to this subject. Written by a 
prolific historical student, these dis- 
courses are summary rather than study. 
Instead of frankly working out the 
human basis and anthropologic condi- 
tions which lead t6 saint and shrine in 
all faiths, as the link between the 
ghost germ of religion and its spiritual 
development, Mr. Hutton is perpet- 
ually apologetic. He is a man of his- 
torical papers whose subjects are scat- 
tered through English history. These 
lectures are but more papers. Original 
sources are sought, in some instances 
manuscript; but usually already in 
print. From these he outlines national 
saints, saints of the conversion, royal 
and statesman saints, women and chil- 
dren sainted, and at the close “St. 
Charles, Martyr,” with a study of the 
completion of the national faith, when 
England ceased to canonize and began 
to live. The last three chapters are 
admirable, and the last best of all; for 
Mr. Hutton is working in a field with 
which he is familiar in tracing the cul- 
minating growth of national religious 
consciousness. Earlier, he moves with 


less certain step. A Magdalen College 
man, tutor in St. Johns, an early prod- 
uct of the newer attention to history 
in Oxford,—he took a first class in 
modern history in 1882,—Mr. Hutton 
has written a book which excellently 
represents, in its strength and weak- 
ness, its research and lack of form and 
comparison, the modern English school 
of history. 


x * x* 


Ten years from its foundation the 
University of Chicago is becoming the 
Recovery and center of a novel, energetic 
Restatement os 
of the Gospes 2Nd religious treatment of 
Loran Davia ‘¢ligious issues. Academic 
Osborn life in the East avoids these. 
In the West, it invites them. Mr. 
Osborn represents the younger man of 
to-day who finds necessary a restate- 
ment of the entire religious position in 
the light of the failure either of the 
institutional view of the church or of 
reliance on a theological creed. Three- 
quarters of his book goes to sum- 
marizing the twin process by which 
the free spiritual consociation founded 
by Jesus hardened into a church, and 
the personal trust of its members was 
transformed into the Greek philosophy 
which decided dogma between Origen 
and Athanasius. The Reformation 
broke from the church as a sacerdotal 
institution. It retained. belief in the 
efficacy of dogmatic faith. The new 
religious movement breaks with the 
iast. It takes the gospel as a personal, 
not an institutional or credal revela- 
tion, and believes that “to be a Chris- 
tian is for a man so to turn from sin 
and surrender himself to Jesus Christ 
in confident trust and loyal allegiance 
that Christ can bring him into vital 
touch with the forces of spiritual life 
that have their source in God, and so 
to assure him the blessings of salva- 
tion.” The book is a “document,” val- 
uable as a naif statement of the present 
position of young, thinking, religious 
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men. It is, in a sense, the crystalliza- 
tion of the movement which a century 
ago found its place in Schleiermacher. 
It misses the extent to which, all that 
is attacked as creed and institution, 
are necessary norms of united human 
action in all fields. They must exist. 
It lacks in definition and denial. If 
Mr. Osborn uses “blessings of salva- 
tion” in the old sense, his book is 
superfluous. If in a new sense, he 
should define it. 


K aK 


Golf is like being good. Every 
player knows what he ought to do; 
but nobody does it. In four 
years, thirty-five works on 
golf, large or small, have 
been issued. Among them 
all, and I find myself more successful 
in reviewing books about the game 
than in playing it, there is none quite 
so practical as the narrow paged man- 
ual, “Hints to Golfers,” whose author 
still remains anonymous after it has 
run through six editions in ten months. 
It is minute, circumstantial and search- 
ing. It will not lessen errors, but it 
will render them visible and direct the 
attempt to avoid them. 


Hints to 
rs 


«« Niblick ”* 


*x* *«* x 


These essays gather the impression 
of the generation that first learned 
ue from Emerson. Two are 

e Influence 
otEmerson lectures and have been 
Edwin L Doak Plainly shaped by speaking 

man and the reaction of the audi- 
ence. Mr. Mead has now been for 
many years the public, intellectual 
man-of-all-work for Boston. His 
duties have been as multifarious as 
those of the “man” on a New England 
country residence. He has done them 
all well. These essay-lectures are part. 
Into the philosophy of Emerson, Mr. 
Mead reads the optimism, theism, free 
will and complacent progress of the 
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past twenty years. He pits his subject 
against Parker, the man of impulse in 
religion, and Carlyle, the man of 
impulse in letters. A little narrow in 
its horizon, a little lacking in informed 
and technical scholarship, this study 
defines and describes with a personal 
skill and inner experience the Concord 
philcsopher as he was to the young 
man of parts who, as the words of 
Emerson were ended, came on the 
threshold of active life with the knowl- | 
edge of no language and literature but 
his own. 
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A sort of scientific Selwyn. It has 
no charm of style. It is packed with 
Birds in Their minute observation. The 
Man title is too big. The sec- 
¢.M. weed ondary caption “A Manual 
and Ned ° P 
Dearborn Of Economic Ornithology | 





for the United States and Canada”’ is 
still too general. The book is really a 
minute narrative of what birds eat and 
do on a farm in Durham, N. H. One 
author is professor in the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural College. The other 
is in the Field, Columbian Museum. 
Durham has hill, river and sea. The 
local record is enlarged by reference. 
Insects are followed as closely as birds, 
and farming as closely as_ either. 
Instructive as a manual, there is not a 
page without some suggestive record, 
and it has the human interest of a bird 
lover. A book on a new subject, the 
feeding of birds, now first covered. 



















x * * 





If you are wise and far-thoughted 
you will lay this book aside now, 
against the claims of Christ- 








Following ‘ F 
the Deer mas. It is not large. It will 
Witiam J. be rapturously read. There 
Leos is less imputed human 






thinking and more simple description. 
The minutest life of the woods is here, 
told minutely and with charm. The 
deer, one is glad too, gets away. 
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The Call of the Wild 


FICTION 


The Call of the Wild — Alain 
Tanger’s Wife—Man-with-the- 
Wooden-Face— The Red Triangle 
—Count Zarka— Whitewash — 


Thompson’s Progress—The Saint of the Dragon’s Dale—A Duke and His Double— 
The Harkriders—The Captain’s Wife—A Parish of Two—The Gilded Lady—The 
Man in the Camlet Cloak—His Pseudoic Majesty 





field of life with the colors laid on in a 

way that brings to the 
The Call of strong and thoughtful the 
the Wild* consciousness of the spirit- 

ual and material conflict 
that rages between civilization and 
savagery. A dog, not a man, is the 
hero of the story which is less fiction 
than a serious problem, that reaches 
down into the heart of life, with an 
anguish that throbs and cries aloud on 
every page. Buck, the master-spirit, 
is a dog, well-born and well-bred; all 
that is interesting in the men comes 
out through their intercourse with this 
splendid dog. A cross between the 
St. Bernard and the Shepherd, gives 
the size, the endurance, the placidity, 
the intelligence, the gentleness and 
faithfulness that count in civilization 
and in the struggles of life. 

“The Call of the Wild” is the heart 
laid bare in that forcible, thrilling way 
that makes one groan in desperate 
resistance to the savage that is not 
worlds away, nor in ancestors dead 
and buried centuries ago, but within 


A clear, strong picture of the battle- ~ 


*«'The Call of the Wild.” By Jack London. 










us. The truths of life under the skil- 
ful handling of Jack London take 
possession and press themselves into 
the soul in such a way that we seem in 
the horrors of a nightmare powerless 
to resist, unnerved and helpless under 
“the law of club and fang.” All phases 
of life are touched with the unerring 
skill of the true artist. 

The brush brings out softly the 
sensuous captivating life in Southern 
California. 

Civilization is both beautiful and 
capable, is at home on Judge Miller’s 
place. Buck is “neither house-dog 
nor kennel-dog. The whole realm was 
his,” but he was saved from being the 
pampered house-dog by hunting and 
outdoor sports, which the author clev- 
erly shows is the type of the country 
gentleman who is ease-taking and at 
the same time has the careful over- 
sight of the details which makes his 
estate great. Buck was kidnapped and 
sold into the Klondyke by the gar- 
dener’s helper, whose character and 
needs are graphicallv told.in that he 
was a gambler, had faith in it, “which 
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made his damnation certain.” He 
required money for his sin, and “the 
wages of the gardener’s helper do not 
lap-over the needs of a wife and 
numerous progeny.” The result of the 
passion and the necessity bring to us 
such suffering on the part of the dog, 


News 


understood that he stood no chance 
against the man with the club, but his 
splendid lineage saved him from cow- 
ardice and stood the test of starvation 
and merciless toil. He was put to 


work to draw sledges, subjected to 
cruelty and toil, but when he learned 


** JOHN THORNTON AND BUCK LOOKED AT EACH OTHER” 


and such brutality from men that we 
comprehend as never before, that there 
is a devil in man and that the savage 
is not on the frontier, but at our door. 

Buck knew not fear until he was 
beaten; he was of gentle blood and 


From ‘‘ The Call of the Wild’’ 


“the law of club and fang’”’ he won the 
leadership of the team. We see the 
passiveness drop and watch until the 
toil of the traces becomes the best 
expression of life. Then comes the 
transformation, necessitated by ‘the 
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ruthless struggle for existence. How 
swift and terrible the going to pieces 
of the moral nature, which is a vain 
thing and a heavy handicap under 
strenuous circumstances. This is the 
primitive code for man and beast— 
not to rob openly, but cunningly, “out 
of respect for club and fang,” not to 
steal for joy; “but because of the 
clamor of an empty stomach.” 

This going down of the true man, 
this awakening of the primeval man, 
is desperately real. Sight and sense 
grow keen, instincts long dead are 
alive, the savage nature is quickened, 
and the old tricks come back without 
effort. Buck came to his own again 
“when on the still cold nights he 
pointed his nose at a star and howled 
long and wolf-like, it was his ances- 
tors, dead and dust, pointing nose 
at star and howling down through the 
centuries, and through him. And his 
cadences were their cadences, and the 
cadences, which voiced their woe, and 
what to them was the meaning of the 
stillness and the cold and dark.” 

Through starvation and abuse Buck 
grew responsive to the call of the wild, 
and this he obeyed when Thornton, 
his only friend, was killed by the 
Indians, 

Through the “comprehensive rela- 
tion of things” Jack London shows 
that the heights and depths of the 
universe are within the soul, and no 
one has put it with such force and 
feeling, though all have known it. 

How splendidly civilization brings 
out the fine steely strength that endures 
and triumphs; and how squarely the 
conditions of life are met. The thrift- 
less; complaining go down! The 
strong and brutal overcome. 

The telling thing in the book is its 
deep underlying truth. The call of 
the wild is no fiction. The things 
pointed out are the nameless things we 
feel, and the author shows clearly, 
unobtrusively that it is “the old in- 
stincts which at stated periods drive 
men out from the sounding cities to 
forest and plain to kill things.” That 


man and dog alike are mastered by the 
wolf-cry, striving after things alive, 
as it flees before them. Both sounding 
the deeps of his nature and of the parts 
of his nature that were deeper than he, 
“going back into the womb of Time.” 

The “Call of the Wild” penetrates to 
the very marrow and flows in the blood 
of the veins. Its manifestations are 
everywhere. 

When the society girl “camps out 
for fun” and tyrannizes over and 
neglects her pets, ignores and treats 
the old with scant courtesy she as 
surely obeys “the law of the club and 
fang” as Buck, when he relentlessly 
pursued the “foe he had started on the 
way to death.” 

This is true of soldiers, of university 
men, who enter mining camps and take 
to ranching, of men who leave their 
wives and firesides to sleep on the bare 
ground, of the nation’s Chief, whose 
delight is in pursuing and killing big 
game, and who devotes the Cabinet 
room to sport, filling it with boxing 
gloves, swords and foils. 

These may all be taken as the legiti- 
mate guides to the trend of the times, 
which muzzles and massacres the indi- 
vidual, that touches society with decay, 
and drags men back to the primeval 
forest where their hairy ancestors 
clung with long arms to the trees. 

The unknown self stands out on the 
pages of this thrilling romance, and 
from the depths of his heart the author 
says, Behold, you are no better than 
the— 

“New caught peoples, 

Half devil, half child.” 

To bring us to our waking life, more 
literature like the “Call of the Wild” 
is needed, and more men like Herbert 
Welsh, these the benefactors of 
humanity, teach us to lift men rather 
than club them. True leadership 
always is in humanity, and it is not 
enough to possess pity and mercy, but 
we must be possessed by them. These 
give real authority and go to the heart, 
moves and persuades it, though this is 
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not the language of greed and blood, 
but that of the Divine will. 

There is sublime and _ pathetic 
beauty in the way the brute comes out 
in this noble dog. Driven to his own 
by man’s cruelty and yet triumphing 
over the brute, becoming the master 
and leader of the pack, outdoing them 
in cunning, defying the bravest hun- 
ter, like man, and yet unlike him, 
always surrounded with mystery, 
through the touch of theshuman. Alone 
every year the dog goes down to the 
spot where his master was killed, and 
with one long mournful howl, stands 
motionless as a statue, the wolfish 
nature dead before the unforgettable 
Love that drew him there. 

In this little drama we are brought 
face to face with that which we refuse 
to contess to ourselves, and are chilled 
by the realism of the “Call of the 
Wild,” and bidden by it to listen to the 
Voice of the Divine, which also is a 
part of our being. 

Kate Blackiston Stillé. 
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This is one of those novels which, 
like some persons, improve upon closer 
acquaintance. The opening 
chapters involve the reader 
in something of a maze and 
his chief object in continu- 
ing the perusal is to extricate himself 
successfully. But in the process of dis- 
entanglement, his attention is so 
grasped by new and interesting situa- 
tions that his chief concern soon 
becomes an eager desire to “see the 
finish.” 

There is mystery in “Alain Tan- 
ger’s Wife,” there is picturesqueness, 
there is plot, there is subtility, and 
there is characterization. The quaint 
English, German, French and Irish 
besprinkled tongue employed, a com- 
posite linguistic that would be ludic- 
rous did it not enhance the realis- 
tic effect of the environment, furnishes 


Alain 
Tanger's 
Wife * 





*“ Alain Tanger’s Wife.” By J. H. Yoxall. 


uniqueness as well as charm, and to 
such an extent is this true, that we 
can almost forgive the author his pet 
tendencies to obscurity and his evi- 
dent delight in punctuating the tale 
throughout with dashes. 

Mr. Yoxall is a man of erudition and 
affairs. Both qualities are observable 
in his story. That he is erratic would 
appear from his complex, at times, 
jerky narrative. But despite the often 
confusing and not always illuminative 
passages, his plot works up to a suc- 
cessful finish and we are surprised to 
find in Alain Tanger’s at first so un- 
promising wife, a personality well 
worth contemplating, and this, despite 
the fact that we do not find in her hus- 
band our ideal strong-willed, brave- 
hearted, chivalrous Englishman. Poor 
Alain had unheard-of obstacles to con- 
tend against in that part of his life’s 
experience of which we are cognizant, 
nevertheless we cannot fail to note in 
his composition a certain increditable 
childishness and a tendency towards 
“losing his head.” If, as they say, it 
takes an Englishman a long time to 
grasp the portents of a situation, then 
Tanger is an Englishman surely, but 
we have good reasons to believe that 
not every Anglais is so prone to stu- 
pidity when a fortune and a beautiful 
wife is to be had for the mere asking. 
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Mrs. Fred Reynolds, the author of 
this quaint and interesting story, is an 
The-Man. Englishwoman. That is 
With-the- about the most definite in- 
Wooden. formation we possess con- 
Facet cerning her. But we know 
from her novel that she is, as well, a 
clever and sympathetic woman, a stu- 
dent of human nature, and a writer of 
fiction both fresh and refined. 

The most curious thing about: Mrs. 
Reynolds’s story is her escape from 
names. Her characters play their parts 
in terms appropriate to their attributes 


+ “The Man-With-the- W ooeden-Face.” By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 
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The Red Triangle II 


and we have “‘the little teacher,” “the 
old-young lady,” “the brown-eved 
girl,’ “the boy” and ‘the-man-with- 
the-wooden-face.” 

It is a pretty story, a recreation, 
bright, unconventional and _ lifelike. 


“The Red Triangle” is no exception 
to the rule. The case is novel and is 
set forth in a novel manner, the interest 
is well-sustained, the climax arrives 
with due order and with due force. 
The mystery is present from the first, 


d Up in the Welsh hills, in a little cot- but the solution is reserved for the 
le tage, divers boarders gather for the finale, the intermediate stages being 
d summer months. Thither goes the “lit- arranged with an admirable ascend- 
. tle teacher,” the woman with the child- ency in the excitement. The latter 
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like faith, the child from whom a 
happy youth was filched, but whom the 
passing years can never really age. It 
is her first holiday in twenty years, 
but not,—as we glean from the conclu- 
sion,—like tg be her last, for—but we 
will not tell the little teacher’s story. 
Those who are interested can read and 
learn it for themselves. Few will be 
disappointed in the result, the mingled 
humor, pathos and beauty of the tale 
can scarcely fail to attract and appeal. 


aa 


Mr. Arthur Morrison reminds one 
more of Mr. Doyle in the character of 
his stories than of Mrs. 
Rolfe or Mr. Fergus Hume. 
Like Sis Conan and Mr. 
Ottolengui, Mr. Morrison 
has a created central character, and 
about him has woven clever fictions 
innumerable. Martin Hewitt, Investi- 
gator, falls far short of being a Sher- 
lock Holmes in power of attraction and 
magnetism of interest. He is rather 
an imitation of Holmes, though a 
fairly good one. He possesses less of 
that great detective’s phenomenal 
instinct and remarkable constructive 
analysis, and he works to a greater 
extent in conjunction with the police 
force. Mr. Morrison has inferior 
creative ability and an inferior descrip- 
tive faculty ; he cannot arouse us, move 
us, hold us in tension, as can Sir Conan 
Doyle. 

At the same time the various chron- 
icles of Martin Hewitt’s adventures 
present much of interesting matter and 


The Red 
Triangle* 


part of the book is very naturally the 
most absorbing. There “the action 
grows swifter, more impetuous and 
the denouement comes with a crash. 

Just at the end Mr. Morrison 
indulges in a little reflection relative to 
hypnotism. The few paragraphs 
explain the preceding pictures and add 
a lesson to the numerous worthy quali- 
ties of the book. There will be many, 
perhaps, who, reading this story, will 
be surprised to learn that a single man 
can, according to scientific fact, wield 
such a tremendous, such a dangerous 
power, while even to those who are 
acquainted with the possibilities, the 
realization of how that mighty potency, 
so capable of great good, can be 
employed for devilish purposes, will 
be impressive. 


> 


The old foundation plot of “Grau- 
stark,” “The’ Traitors” and “The 
Shadow of the Czar” has 
been cleverly revised and 
once more used with suc- 
cess in “Count Zarka.” The 
old depictment of the Russian bear, 
that “bear that walks like a man” as 
Kipling has it, the huge, foreboding, 
bulky form that creeps and encroaches 
and steals, that hides and rises unex- 
pectedly in all its formidableness, sure- 
ly, Sir William Magnay does not hesi- 
tate to aim his shafts at the old and 
treacherous enemy. 

It is a well-worked out story with 
which the baronet novelist has pre- 
sented us. It has construction and or- 


Count Zarka ¢ 





*“The Red Triangle.” By Arthur Morrison. 
t*Count Zarka.” By Sir William Magnay. 
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der and the dramatic touch, it has the 
love element skilfully developed and 
it introduces episodes that are at least 
novel and unconventional. A duel be- 
tween two women is a departure in 


the tool of an ambitious, self-seeking 
government, the ordinary villain of a 
romance, the born gambler, profligate, 
and unscrupulous schemer, this is 
Count Zarka. We have met him often 


“ PARRIED THE VICIOUS LUNGES AS WELL AS SHE COULD” 


literature, in all probability it would 
make a tremendous hit on the stage. 
And the man in the white mask makes 
the blood creep and grasps the inter- 
est with an unrelaxing tenacity. 

The typical agent of a wily Czar, 


From ‘* Count Zarka'’ 


and his like oftener still, and despite 
Sir William’s evident anxiety to do 
justice in detail to the picture and in- 
terpretation of his title character, we 
are by no means immensely interested 
in Zarka. Philippa, Von Tressen and 
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Whitewash 13 


D’Alquen are of far more importance 
as studies in human nature and con- 
tribute the best and more enjoyable 
features of the volume. 

Viewed as a whole, the book is 
pleasant reading, well suited to the na- 
ture of the season in which it appears. 


“*“ REALLY ? 


The scenes open in France, and shift 
to New York. The Bohemian set is 
made thé basis of opera- 

Whitewash * tions, and the tale hinges on 
a cleverly committed rob- 

bery and the flirtation of a 

vain, New York girl. We are given 





*“ Whitewash.” By Ethel Watts Mumford. 


more than a passing picture of the 
ceremonies of St. Anne’s Eve as cele- 
brated in France and are furnished 
with a clever, picturesque portrayal 
of life in the student and artist section 
of a great city. The characters 
grouped together present diversity as 


1 THOUGHT YOU WERE MERE ACQUAINTANCES'"’ 


From ‘‘ Whitewash’ 


well as individuality and the plot is 
well-devised and skilfully executed. 
The possible dilemma of entering into 
close relations with a handsome but 
unknown foreigner is marshalled with 
color to the front, Philippa, the fair, 
the vain, the so easily flattered, pre- 
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sents a poor contrast to Victoria, the 
strong, the brave, the ever undaunted. 

There are numerous interesting epi- 
sodes in the volume and odd situations 
enough, the light is nowhere without 
its shadows, but only the end is dis- 
appointing. For we learn to admire 
Victoria and we have a curiosity to 
know whether or not she and Morton 
eventually marry. Platonic friendships 
are unsatisfactory at best and were we 
writing the story, we should risk the 
censure of conventionality, and give at 
least, the promise of wedding bells 
finally. 


> 


Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne usually presents 
characters that are somewhat fearfully 
and wonderfully made. 
Thompson's Thomas Thompson, the 
Progress* hero of “Thompson’s Prog- 
ress,” is a worthy rival of 
“Captain Kettle,” in the point of 
phenomenal gifts. Thompson begins 
very low, an orphan, son of a drunk- 
ard, with no other name than that 
applied to him by the neighbors, 
‘“Tom’s Son.” 

But Tom is possessed of a very 
clever brain, and upon his obtaining 
employment in a factory he starts out 
immediately to make improvements on 
the looms, in which he succeeds, thus 
creating the foundation of his fortune. 
Just as he reaches the height of his 
prosperity, while absent in America, 
there comes a panic that sweeps every- 
thing before it, leaving him penniless, 
and he is compelled to begin anew. In 
a few years he makes a second and still 
greater fortune, after which, by a dip- 
lomatic stroke, he succeeds in marry- 
ing the daughter of a “gentleman.” 

Of course, the character of Thomp- 
son is in most respects an impossibility, 
the kind of imaginative creation for 
which we should look from such a 


fertile brain as that of Mr. Cutcliffe 
Hyne, but after all, such characters 
prove to be at least very interesting 
and afford much entertainment for a 
few spare hours. Rt. 


> 


This is by far the best of the stories 
that have appeared in “The Macmillan 
; Little Novel” Series, by 

bs erect various favorite authors. 
Dale + son* As might be expected, Mr. 
William Stearns Davis 

aspired to something more pretentious 
than an everyday love story, even in 
what may appear, so unimportant a 
volume, wherefore we find in his story 
the same conscientious carefulness both 
in construction and in execution, the 
same uniqueness of theme and the same 
tone of learnedness and _ historical 
knowledge that we find in the fully 
matured work of his novels. The old 
German forest, the great “Schloss,” 
the fierce “Ritter,” Martha, the witch 
woman, and Jerome, the revered saint, 
Agnes the fair and beautiful maid and 
the noble Sigismund, how well they 
mingle in a story of primeval Ger- 
many, a story that is full of beautiful 
pathos, and proud martial ring, a story, 
that like “Belshazzar” and “God Wills 
It,” recreates only on a smaller scale, 
a romantic period of that far-off past, 
with which Mr. Davis, of all our pres- 
ent-day American novelists, is most 
familiar, and for a reproduction of 
which he is most excellently equipped. 


» 


This might be called a romance of 
the “incog.” An English Duke be- 
comes criminally embar- 

A Dukeand rassed, his cousin takes the 
His Doublet blame but to escape the 
positivé prosecution, goes 

to America and obtains a position as 
butler in the home of a wealthy trades- 





* Thompson's Progress.” By Cutcliffe Hyne. 
+ The Saint of the Dragon’s Dale.” By William Stearns Davis. 
1A Duke and His Double.” By Edward Van Zile. 
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The Harkriders 15 


man. The latter is looking to the 
faulty Duke for a lift into society, but 
the Duke, failing to appear at the prop- 
er time, the clever financier hires his 
butler, whose resemblance to the Duke 
is very noticeable, to act the part of 
substitute. The unexpected, however, 
occurs and the supposed butler falls in 
love with the employer’s daughter. 
Then the deception leaks out, but the 


We can always anticipate a fair 
measure of entertainment in Mr. Opie 
Read’s stories even when, 

The as in the present volume, 
Harkriders* the author unconsciously 
wanders and roams aim- 

lessly over a great part of 353 pages 
and in his own keen appreciation and 
contemplation of his creations with all 
their vagaries and amusing idiosyn- 


“IT'S QUITE TOO PECULIARLY AMERICAN FOR MY TASTE”’ 


situation is saved by the Duke, who 
generously takes his own life, thus 
handing down his title to the cousin. 

The story is a clever one, full of 
entertainment and amusing in its veiled 
sarcasm. The “knockings”’ at society’s 
door by ambitious and wealthy com- 
moners: are well taken off, while the 
rare and startling qualities of society 
itself are portrayed most excellently. 
Mr. Van Zile never fails in humor, but 
his pathos often seems an affectation. 





*«The Harkriders.” By Opie Read. 


From ‘‘ A Duke and His Double"’ 


crasies forgets sometimes to move 
along with his story. 

There is an amazing variety of char- 
acters brought together in Mr. Read’s 
latest accomplishment. Harkrider is 
a family name, by the way, hence 
“The Harkriders,” like “The Star- 
bucks,” and the fun of the thing is 
that it is a case of “all in the family.” 
There’s the Major, the Colonel and the 
Colonel’s wife and daughter; there’s 
Cousin Augusta and Cousin Beverly 
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and the Major and the daughter, Au- 
gusta and Beverly, with County Treas- 
urer Simms introduced as a foreign 
and opposing quantity, furnish the ro- 


Copyright, 1903, by Laird & Lee 


mance. The chief interest centres on 
a voice, not a brilliant voice, either, as 
Mr. Read seems to imply, but a voice 
born, more accurately of the ambition 
of a dreaming ambitious girl, the 
aforesaid Augusta. Between this 


young lady’s delay in deciding to for- 
feit fame for Beverly and the Major’s 
amusing negligence in coming to the 
point with Lorena, Mr. Read is en- 


ue, 


From ‘‘ The Harkride:s”’ 


abled to “prolong the agony,” as it 
were, to the earlier mentioned extent. 
All the same, there is more than one 
good laugh and much smiling pro- 
voked. by an acquaintance with these 
simple-minded, gentle Southern folks, 
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whom Mr. Read makes so real and so Mr. Russell has made himseli a 
delightfully appealing. name by his clever, interesting sea 

“Ah! the very man I wish to see!” cried stories. The present tale will 
the Colonel. The Captain's scarcely belittle his reputa- 


“Alway the man I wish to see, Colonel,” — wigex tion for admirable character 
the Major exclaimed. They grasped each sheatie x sisshae Sone 
other by the hand. study in his particular line 


*“* | MEAN WHAT I SAID,’ CRIED THE GIRL” 
From ‘‘ The Captain's Wite ’’ 


How characteristic of those brave, and for true power to grasp the inter- 
warm, optimistic hearts, those children est. As usual, the hero is of Mr. Rus- 
of nature that are ever young! sell’s particular type of gentlemanly 


** The Captain’s Wife.” By W. Clark Russell. 
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seaman, while his heroine is a marvel 
of grace and beauty, the innocent cause 
of a vile plot and the indirect means to 
a horrible suicide. Phyllis ‘Mostyn is a 
rare study in womanhood, one of those 
combinations of intellect, beauty and 
heart which captivate and send men to 
their deaths. The excitement of a 
unique voyage, the conspiracy against 
the captain to obtain the captain’s wife 
and its ultimate ending of mingled 
tragedy and joy form a story by no 
means masterly but at least skilfully 
conceived and cleverly told. 

There are, it is true, some objection- 
able points to Mr. Russell’s style. He 
is over-ornate for his subject, and 
sometimes grows stilted in his effort 
to be fine. He overdoes his forceful- 
ness many times and renders weak by 
inartistic tautology some of the very 
passages which he most wishes to em- 
phasize. 


* 


Fiction in the form of letters is 
becoming quite the vogue. In “A Par- 
ish of Two,” Douglas Day- 
ton, otherwise Mr. Henry 
Goelet McVickar, writes to 
Percy Dashiel, otherwise 
Percy Collins, which last name we are 
told is a pseudonym. Now whether 
Percy Collins is also Mr. McVickar 
we can scarcely tell, though we should 
not be surprised to learn that he is. 

Douglas Dayton is a man of the 
world, a man of passion and of loves. 
He is married, but is not congenial 
with his wife. He falls in love with 
another woman, also married, but liv- 
ing in strained relationship with her 
husband. She believes that she recip- 
rocates Dayton’s affection and clan- 
destine meetings follow, but in the 
course of one of these the culprits are 
confronted by the husband. Dayton at 
once leaves, only communicating with 


A Parish 
of Two* 





and by chance meeting both husband 
and wife at intervals. In the mean- 
time he has been writing the whole 
story with all its incidents to Percy 
Dashiel, a crippled clergyman in Bos- 
ton. Dashiel replies and gives his 
friend much wholesome advice. But 
fate plays a strange trick. This Mrs. 
B. with whom Dayton is in love 
becomes widowed and during her pe- 
riod of retirement goes on a visit to the 
home of Dashiel, whose boyhood’s 
sweetheart she proves to be. The old 
companionship is renewed and finally 
the old affection and the two plan to 
marry. Dashiel writes the news to 
Dayton, not knowing his fiancee to be 
the heroine of Dayton’s romance. The 
woman has confessed her wrong- 
doings and Dashiel has forgiven all. 
But Dayton learns the truth from a 
note written by Mrs. Billings herself 
to announce her engagement. And ina 
passion of rage he writes Dashiel a let- 
ter which kills the latter. 

There is some clever, writing and 
some good characterization in the book. 
A fine vein of humor runs throughout, 
and the lofty idealism of the one set 
of the correspondence presents a strik- 
ing contrast to. the somewhat flippant 


and loose-moralled tone of the other.§ 


The world pitted against religious 
faith and fervor; the flesh in good- 
natured conflict with the spirit, these 
are amply and vividly portrayed. The 
doubtful pleasures of ill-gotten sweets, 
the dangers of conjugal infelicity, 
these are set forth in a way to appeal 
and impress. 

The broad human sympathy of 
Percy Dashiel, the wonderful patience 
and fortitude in affliction, the spiritual 
love that is as a bright and shining 
light, how they recommend themselves 
as viewed beside the selfish egotism, 
the cynicism, and the desires of the 
flesh that characterize Douglas Day- 
ton. The one set of attributes meant 


*“A Parish of Two.” By Henry Goelet McVickar and Percy Collins. 
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The Gilded Lady 


peace and heaven; the other meant 
mental havoc and a hell on earth. 

“Unless you can make my peace 
with God. Please try,—please try— 
this is my prayer.” 

Thus writes the unhappy Dayton to 
the friend whom he by his bitterness 
has slain, thus he writes in the dim 
hope that even the dead can hear. 


* 


When one commences to read a 

detective story, especially one of the 

Secret Service type, one 

The Gilded naturally expects to find 

Lady* something interesting and 
perhaps thrilling. 

“The Gilded Lady,” by Mr. Will 
Clemens, has all the material necessary 
for a good, exciting tale, but by reason 
of the unskilful handling of the vari- 
ous details, it proves to be but a flat 
failure. The story concerns the track- 
ing of a band of daring counterfeiters, 
who have established a miniature mint 
on board a yacht called “The Gilded 
Lady.” ‘The narrator tells (in the first 
person) the story of how he attempted 
to track the criminals, but tells it in 
such a manner that there is little, if 
any, interest created, while excitement 
is entirely out of the question. But the 
reader perseveres, hoping against hope 
that there may be something better 
ahead ; but, alas, nothing materializes. 
Who ever read an entertaining detec- 
tive story in which, after all the trials 
and hardships that form the lot of the 
sleuth, the capture of the criminals 
was not eventually effected? Yet such 
is the case in “The Gilded Lady,” for 
after all the plodding through the 
story the criminals, at the very moment 
for the climax, calmly disappear, and 
are never heard of again. Perhaps 
Mr. Clemens wished to be odd; if such 
is the case he has succeeded admirably. 
In real life detectives sometimes fail, 
but in fiction—never ! R. C. 
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This is another of the many poor 
tales based on the outworn and 
The Men in risers subject of the 
the Combet ge Burr conspiracy. 
Cloak + he sponge of this plot has 

been wrung dry by fiction- 
ists, and Carlen Bateson, whose name 
we feel fairly sure is but a nom de 
plume, has not succeeded, even by dint 
of much arduous endeavor, in extract- 
ing any unused remnants from it. Only 
through much contriving have the sur- 
roundings been effected, a romance has 
with labor been drawn in, the whole 
being set forth in about as uninspiring 
and ineffective a way as can be 
imagined. An English actress is intro- 
duced and made to play with the heart 
of the stolid Puritanical and uninter- 
esting Wilbur, who is supposed to 
recount the narrative, while one of the 
principal personages is made a Philip 
Nolan, who, it is hinted, was the same 
as he who is best known through Dr. 
Hale’s “Man Without a Country.” 


Truly it is a mediocre piece of work 
and one that can scarcely escape quick 
obliteration. 


> 


This book is startling and laugh- 
able—whether it is really inspiring 
must be leit an open 
~ doic question to be answered 
Majestyt «individually. I use the 
adjectives “startling,” 
“laughable” and “inspiring,” let me 
explain, chiefly because they force 
themselves upon my notice from their 
conspicuous position on the book’s 
cover. 

“His Pseudoic Majesty” is a satire. 
A very broad satire, it must be con- 
fessed, and a by no means artistic one. 
Viewed in perspective it is a flagrant, 
glaringly hued, crudely sketched cari- 
cature poster; on nearer view it 
becomes one of those big-boned, raw- 
boned creations to see each detail of 





*“ The Gilded Lady.” By Will M. Clemens. 


t* The Man in the Camlet Cloak.’’ 


By Carlen Bateson. 


‘His Pseudoic Majesty.” By William Augustus Smith. 
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Anglo cousins, and at Monopolies, the 

great American bugbears, the Trusts. 
Mr. Smith speaks in symbols, not 

always the most beautiful symbols and 


which one certainly does not need a 


microscope. 
The blow is aimed at the present-day 


American hankering after titles as 
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THE COAT OF MAIL DROPPED TO THE FLOOR AND THE ANCESTOR WAS GONE 
From “‘ His Pseudoic Majesty "’ 


often very far-fetched ones. Were the 
irony a little more subtle, the sarcasm 
a little more disguised, the wit might 


evinced by some of our most esteemed 
citizens, at the tendency to ape the 
manners and dress and customs of our 
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be sharper and more poignant in its 
thrusts. But Mr. Smith is one of those 
humorists, if we may so call them, 
who cannot tell a joke without label- 
ling it so that everybody will be sure 
to know it is a joke. And “His Pseu- 
doic Majesty” is a huge joke—in more 
ways than one. 

Columbiason is the hero—do you 
see the point? He is the son of 
Columbia, see—Columbia-son? This 
is a sample of Mr. Smith’s method. 
And the following is a.good example 
of the manner of the whale. . This is 
the finish of a combat between America 
and King Monopoly. America is 
defending Liberte, a beautiful maiden. 


America followed up his advantage, and 
dealing King Monopoly a heavy blow with 
his sword, felled him to earth; then, spring- 
ing upon him, he placed his foot on his 
neck and wielding the sword of justice on 
high, was about to sever his head from his 
body, when to the consternation of Liberte 
and of her guardians, the Knights of the 
Fleece drew their swords and, springing 
forward, caught in their weapons the 
descending blow. 


But it ends in the vanquishment of 
Monopoly and the Knights of the 
Golden‘ Fleece (meant to be our multi- 
millionaires, and financiers, etc.). It 
is a book remarkable for its outlandish- 
ness. 
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HISTORY AND A History of the Peninsular War—Makers of Hellas— 
———___-_ Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship—tIreland and Her 


Mr. Oman’s second volume fulfils 
the expectations aroused by a perusal 
of his first; though owing 
to the wealth of the original 
sources this new volume is 
necessarily larger than its 
predecessor. The history of the war 
is carried from January to September, 
1809, ending with the Talavera cam- 
paign. As the author points out, the 
campaign of 1809 differs from that of 
the preceding year in that the unity of 
the action is broken up into several 
independent campaigns which were 
waged at the same time. The military 
operations of this year, however, are 
of great importancé to the student, as 
they culminate in the battle of Tala- 
vera, which Mr. Oman has aptly called 
“the central fact in the annals of the 
Peninsular War for the year 1809.” 

The most interesting ‘single figure in 
the volume is, of course, Wellington, 
who was then Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
Mr. Oman has made a careful study of 
Wellington’s military character, .and 


A History of 
the Peninsular 
War* 


Story—The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson—Sir David 
Wilkie—Francis Adrian van der Kemp 


defends the great general, from the 
aspersions of Continental writers, with 
much spirit and acuteness. He admits 
as a serious. defect in the character of 
Wellington, his contemptuous refer- 
ences to his officers and the rank and 
file of the Peninsular Army. Mr. 
Oman quotes a passage from Lord 
Stanhope’s . “Conversations with the 
Duke of Wellington,” in which the 
victor of Waterloo, speaking of the 
English troops, calls them “the scum 
of the earth,’ and fellows who have 
enlisted for drink. “The soldiers of 
Waterloo,” ‘said their commander, 
“were an infamous army.” It is no 
wonder that officers and men, though 
they believed in the military genius 
of their leader, never gave him their 
affection. 

If Wellington’s faults of temper 
were conspicuous, his ability as a. gen- 
eral is just as clear. Mr. Oman says 
of him: “Wellington was. not .the 


‘child of fortune ; he was a great strate- 


gist and tactician, placed in a situation 








*“A History of the Peninsular War.” By Charies Oman. 
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in which the military dangers fur- 
nished but half his difficulties. He had 
to cherish his single precious British 
army corps, and to keep it from any 
unnecessary loss, because if destroyed 
it could not be replaced. With those 
30,000 men he had promised to keep 
up the war; the home government was 
reluctant to risk the whole of its avail- 
able field army in one quarter, and for 
years refused to raise his numbers far 
above that total. It was not till the 
middle of 1810 that his original five 
divisions of infantry were increased to 
six, nor till 1811 that his seventh and 
eighth divisions were completed. Right 
down to 1812 it was certain that if he 
had lost any considerable fraction of 
his modest army, the ministry might 
have recalled him and abandoned 
Portugal. He had to fight with a full 
consciousness that a single disaster 
would have been irreparable, because 
it-would have been followed not by the 
sending off of reinforcements to re- 
place the divisions that might be lost, 
but by an order to evacuate the Penin- 
sula. His French opponents fought 
under no such disabilities ; when beaten 
they had other armies at hand on 
which to fall back, and behind all the 
inexhaustible reserve of Napoleon’s 
conscription. Considering the cam- 
paigns of 1809-10-11 it is not Welling- 
ton’s oft-censured prudence that we 
find astonishing, but his boldness. 
Instead of wondering that he did not 
attempt to relieve Rodrigo or Almeida 
in July-August, 1810, or to fall upon 
Massina at Santarem in January, 1811, 
we are filled with surprise at the 
daring which inspired the storming of 
Oporto, and the offering of battle at 
Busaco and Fuentes d’Onoro. When 
a defeat spelt ruin and recall, it 
required no small courage to take any 
risks ; but Wellesley had the sanest of 
minds; he could draw the line with 
absolute accuracy between enterprise 
and rashness, between the possible and 
the impossible. He had learned to 
gauge with wonderful insight the diffi- 
culties and disabilities of his enemies, 


and to see exactly how far they might 
be reckoned upon in discounting the 
military situation. After some time he 
arrived at an accurate estimate of the 
individual marshals opposed to him, 
and was ready to take the personal 
equation into consideration, according 
as he had to deal with Soult or 
Masséna, Marmont or Jourdan. In 
short, he was a safe general, not a 
cautious one. When once the hopeless 
disparity between his own resources 
and those of the enemy had ceased to 
exist, in the year 1812, he soon showed 
the worth of the silly taunts which 
imputed timidity to him by the smash- 
ing blows which reduced Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz, and the light- 
ning stroke which dashed to pieces 
Marmont’s army at Salamanca. In 
the next year when for the first time 
he could count on an actual superiority 
of force, his irresistible march to Vit- 
toria displayed his mastery of the art 
of using an advantage to the utter- 
most. Napoleon himself never pun- 
ished a strategic fault on the part of 
the enemy with such majestic ease and 
confidence.” 

Mr. Oman’s history is a most im- 
portant work. The author is well 
equipped for his task. He combines 
great learning and industry with 
undoubted skill in the use of his 
authorities. His tone is impartial and 
candid, and he has taken the greatest 
pains to ensure accuracy. His book 
has one merit which is often absent in 
historical works of the day—it is read- 
able. 

The descriptions of battles and 
sieges are well done, especially the 
account of the siege of Saragossa and 
the battle of Talavera. The chapters 
on the Portuguese army are im- 
portant for the light they shed on a 
confused and little-known subject. 
Besides the advantages of a clear and 
vigorous narrative, the student will be 
materially assisted by the excellent 
maps which accompany the work ; and 
the appendices contain much additional 
matter of an interesting character. 

Albert S. Henry. 
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The author of the present book died 
before the manuscript was completed, 
but he requested Dr. F. B. 
The Makers Jevons to prepare and pub- 
of Hellas* lish the work, though with- 
out revealing the author’s 
name. The study contained in the book 
is a critical study, a survey of the philo- 
sophic and religious tendencies that 
prevailed in ancient Greece. The 
foundation of the work is historic, 
the nature of it is impersonal and no 
attempt at interpretation has been 
made. In short, the author believes 
that Christianity was in embryo in 
ancient Greece. As he says, quoting 
St. Paul, “it was determined of every 
nation of men that they should seek 
after God, if haply they might feel 
after Him and find Him.” 

The inherent belief and faith in a 
God exists in every human creature. 
That belief may be dormant, as it prob- 
ably was among the pagans, or it may 
be obliterated by perverse fancy or 
imagined fact, as it often is among 
scientists. In Greece the desire for a 
God, the knowledge of the existence 
of a supreme Being was represented 
by the belief in Zeus and the con- 
structed circle of the Olympians. It 
was a too primitive people to compre- 
hend an Infinite, Omnipotent, Omnis- 
cient Power (we to-day even are still 
hedged around with superstition and 
tradition), and the Greeks were a 
fanciful and superstitious nation. Their 
state established sacrifices, each man 
made his sacrifice as the law pre- 
scribed, but in back and behind of the 
externa! compliance with that law’s 
requirements, religious instinct might 
and did branch out and take unto itself 
myriad forms. The author of “The 
Makers of Hellas” finds evidence for 
this in the old Greek literature and it 
is to point out and systematize this 
evidence that he wrote the book. In 
completeness for the carrying out of its 
purpose, it could be little better. Be- 


ginning with a comprehensive survey 


of the land and its conditions, of the 
language, of the people and of their 
character and their religion, he pro- 
ceeds to take up one by one in detail 
the Homeric Age, the classical period, 
the age of the tragedy, the period of 
history, and lastly the age of philos- 
ophy. Thus from Homer, Pindar, 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Herodotus, Plato and Aristotle, he has 
gathered his material. Throughout all 
he found an undeveloped religious 
belief, an unconscious religion as it 
were, a very “feeling after God,” 
though not carried to the stage of find- 
ing Him. The book is much too large 
and too important to treat of in such 
a notice as we have time and space for. 
Enough to say that it opens up a new 
theme, and sets on foot a new move- 
ment in thought. For the general 
reader it is adapted by virtue of its 
simplicity and directness, for philo- 
sophic and religious readers it con- 
tains much new material. Based 
strictly upon faet, it has no prejudices, 
few personal fancies and few confus- 
ing mannerisms. It suggests certain 
lines of thought, but does not furnish 
the thought or speculative contempla- 
tion itself. Jevons writes an 
adequate introduction to the book, one 
that explains the aims and limitations 
of the volume in a most satisfactory 
and illuminating way. 


* 


This volume may be regarded as the 
first of a series intended to describe 
Studies in the Napoleonic system in 
Napoleonic Europe. Mr. Fisher has 
Statesmanshipfound Germany the most 
—Germany* convenient to begin with, 
for the obvious reason that the material 
is more manageable and the way has 
been already opened up by the work of 
a number of German scholars. The 
author concisely states his purpose in 
the preface: ‘This book is a study in 
civil and administrative history. Its 
object is to describe the growth, to 





* The Makers of Hellas:” By E. E. G. 


+ Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship—Germany.” By A. L. Fisher. 
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analyze the character, and to estimate 
the influence of the Napoleonic system 
in Germany. Of campaigns and bat- 
tles it will say practically nothing; of 
diplomacy only so much as will enable 
the reader to understand how it was 
that by 1807 Napoleon had become the 
master of Germany. Personal descrip- 
tions will occur, for all systems are 
worked by men and moulded by those 
who work them. But the main purpose 
of the book is not to draw portraits of 
persons, but to show how the Napo- 
leonic States in Germany were created 
and governed.” 

Many of Mr. Fisher’s sources of 
information are found in the archives 
of Germany and of France. His work, 
therefore, has been that of a specialist, 
who has made himself thoroughly 
familiar with the original authorities. 
Sound historical knowledge is Mr. 
Fisher’s strong point. He describes in 
an interesting manner the social and 
political state of Germany in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, and 
traces the workings of the Napoleonic 
system in the several German States, 
as illustrating the interaction of differ- 
ent and opposing civilizations, ‘The 
collision between France and Germany 
during the revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic age,” says Mr. Fisher, “was far 
more than a shock of arms. It in- 
volved an attempt on the part of 
France to complete and extend the 
domination of her sentiment and her 
logic, of her lightest fashions and 
deepest thoughts, and above all of her 
most solid contrivances in the realm 
of politics. In this process the political 
map of Germany was transfigured and 
the old ideas that had ruled the small 
German principalities went suddenly, 
painfully and shamefully bankrupt. A 
new conception of the States was 
worked out in practical detail with the 
aid of Germans upon German soil. 
It was no mere superficial affair, for 
every cottager knew and felt the 
change, which indeed entered into 
the most intimate social relations, and 
included new laws touching divorce, 


inheritance, the civil marriage, the 
labor service, the right to take up a 
trade or handicraft. But this experi- 
ment, profound and important though 
it was, was carried out under condi- 
tions which ensured failure, though 
the effects of it, negative and positive, 
have been far reaching. The most 
adverse of these conditions was the 
fact that the newly formed States were 
caught up into the whirl of the Napo- 
leonic wars.” 

Mr. Fisher is a severe though not a 
prejudiced critic of the first Bonaparte. 
He points out that while in France the 
main strength of the Napoleonic posi- 
tion ‘was derived from the support of 
the peasantry, from the fact that the 
Empire was pledged to uphold the 
agrarian revolution of 1789,” on the 
other hand, in Germany, Napoleon was 
allied with the princes. And from this 
fact the author draws the following 
conclusions: “The authority of Napo- 
leon in Germany therefore depended 
not upon the intended support of the 
populace, but upon personal prestige, 
the force of arms and the alliance of 
the ruling dynasties. The clergy who 
had been secularized, the sovereigns 
who had been mediatized, the nobles 
who had lost or feared to lose dues and 
services were the natural foes of the 
new order. Only the princes had been 
unquestioned gainers, and their gains 
were solid and permanent. At the 
expense of ignominy they had pur- 
chased power. But the alliance of 
Napoleon with the princes, though 
admirably adapted for its immediate 
purpose, the control of the military 
forces of Germany, was directly 
opposed to the cause of liberty, and to 
all the feelings and tendencies which 
the French revolution had encouraged 
in the thinking class. Thus, although 
the Emperor was able to fascinate 
some of the older intellects of Ger- 
many, the ‘retired robber-captains’ of 
the. storm and stress period, the heart 
and brain of younger Germany were 
ranged against him. The War of 
Liberation was a movement of peoples 
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rather than a coalition of princes, an 
outburst of the old passion for political 
liberty which France had been the first 
to stir and Napoleon had so ruthlessly 
attempted to extinguish. The most 
zealous guardian of this great tradition 
was Gorres, who hailed the dawn of 
freedom in 1789, preached the crusade 
against Napoleon in 1814, and five 
years later passionately denounced the 
governments of Germany for their des- 
potism and breach of faith.” .4. S. H. 


* 


Irish politics have been so muddled 
within the last half century—conflict- 
ing interests and clashing 
Ireland and parties, parliamentary strug- 
Her Story* gles and _ secret cabals, 
famines and assassinations, 
have kept the outside world in a per- 
petual wonder as to what is the real 
trouble, where is the real remedy, and 
who are the real patriots. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s book will make these matters 
clear to his readers, and is worthy of 
praise for that alone; but it will do 
more than that—it will shed light upon 
the history of an island which for most 
readers is wrapt in obscurity, but which 
has a past rich in poetry, full of heroic 
traditions, and at one period pro- 
foundly tinging the thought of all 
Christendom. ‘For a long time,” says 
he, “the island St. Patrick had con- 
verted was regarded throughout 
Europe as the especial home of Chris- 
tianity, and was called ‘the Isle of 
Saints.’ ” 

Mr. McCarthy’s understanding of 
Irish character renders him peculiarly 
qualified to write such a book as this. 
He declares that— 


_ Wherever the Irishman, if he be a genu- 
ine Celt, wanders or settles, he never wholly 
loses his characteristics, and in Lancashire. 
in Illinois, in France, in South Africa, or in 
Australasia, he remains am Irishman still, 
and never quite assimilates himself to the 
habits of the people with whom he has had 
to cast in his lot. There was not very long 


ago a great Spanish prime minister, whose 
family, of old descent. had been famous in 
Ireland, and although many generations had 
passed since their settlement in Spain, and 
he himself had never set foot on Irish soil, 
he still retained so much of ancestral feel- 
ing against the state which had forced his 
people into exile that he positively refused, 
even for diplomatic purposes, to learn Eng- 
lish. 


The little book closes with a refer- 
ence to the bill recently introduced by 
George Wyndham, the Irish chief sec- 
retary, creating a commission to buy 
estates from landlords and sell them 
to tenants, thus creating a peasant 
proprietary, and to assist the tenants 
by government loan. Mr. McCarthy 
seems to regard this measure as a 
hopeful one, auspicious of a_ better 
future for the Island of Sorrows, and 
every reader of the sad and heroic 
story as he has told it will join with 
him in devoutly wishing this consum- 
mation.—Pittsburg Gasette. 


ae 


As Dr. Reginald Campbell says in 
speaking of Professor Kelman’s book, 
it is a most delicate task to 
undertake the setting forth 
and defining of so sacred a 
thing as a man’s taith. And 
yet it is a very worthy undertaking, 
especially when the subject chosen is 
so interesting, so important, and so 
unique a character as that of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

Stevenson has been a much-written 
of and still more talked of man. About 
the subject of his personality, his place 
in the history of letters and the value 
of his works, there has arisen quite a 
collection of variously meritorious 
writings, all more or less of a read- 
able order and some few of a very 
sympathetic and appreciative charac- 
ter. But much as has been printed 
concerning Stevenson, the writer and 
the man, no one had thus far taken up 
his religious faith as a separate unit, 
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until Professor Kelman undertook this 
newly published volume. ; 

Now the author of “The Faith of 
Robert Louis Stevenson” claims to 
have enjoyed no personal acquaint- 
ance with his subject. But like numer- 
ous other persons, Professor Kelman 
has felt the magnetic thrill of Steven- 
son’s touch through his books and a 
great love for the man and for his dis- 
tinctive personality has sprung up in 
his heart. “If gratitude qualifies a man 
for such work, none than I could be 
better qualified,” says Mr. Kelman, and 
throughout the book we discern this 
surrounding tenderness of thought, 
this subtle shielding from unhallowed 
gaze, as it were; the instinctive pro- 
tectiveness over a favorite idol. 

In trying to portray Stevenson in 
his religious capacity, Mr. Kelman has 
found it necessary first of all to pre- 
sent Stevenson the man. For, after all, 
one fact may be assumed and no mat- 
ter how long and exhaustive our study, 
it will remain constant to the end, 
Robert Louis Stevenson was religion 
itself personified. “So complex, so 
vitally changeful in his moods, so cath- 
olic in his appreciation of apparent 
opposites, so fascinated by the idea 
which for the time being is most 
absorbing,” he does seem indefinable, 
illusive and beyond analysis, and yet 
he was without doubt one of those 
men who, though refuting creeds and 
doctrine, was all the same of God 
chosen and of God inspired. How 
many hold heaven in their hearts, 
how many keep their God so secretly 
enshrined there, how many daily dis- 
seminate the mighty, potent spirit,— 
yet all without the world’s knowledge 
of it, or the world’s realization of the 
fact. They are the men from whom 
hypocrisy in churches, in pretending 
professors of the faith, cannot be hid- 
den; they are the men_ gifted 
with that larger, broader vision which 
penetrates each crack and cranny of 
their universe, yet penetrates it with- 
out so much as a word, a look, or a 
betraying action. Such men at times 


appear antagonistic to the very causes 
which they promulgate, and in numer- 
ous ways:Louis Stevenson was one of 
these. Born in a religious atmosphere, 
reared amid religious environments, 
he was simply inseparable from relig- 
ion. He might say that he had been a 
youthful atheist, but the atheism was 
an idea, never a fact. The divine spirit 
developed in him through inherent re- 
ligious tendencies and religious train- 
ing, it found its outlet in every action, 
every word throughout his life. “If,” 
as Professor Kelman tells us, “we can 
construct for ourselves the image of 
his manhood, from the physical pow- 
ers and characteristics up to the inmost 
spiritual aspirations, we shall need 
nothing more. For much of what was 
most characteristically himself in 
Robert Louis Stevenson reveals itself 
sooner or later in religious form.” 

In keeping with this statement the 
author has devoted his book to a study 
of the man, with a study of his relig- 
ion as an incident therefore rather 
than an aim. He has crossed the whole 
range of Stevenson’s work and life 
interests and has deduced a picture at 
once life-like and real. Putting aside 
personal considerations he has let 
Stevenson, as far as possible, speak for 
himself through the pages, thus oblit- 
erating any risk of undeserved eulogy. 
When we finish reading the vclume we 
are sure of one thing, that we know 
Stevenson better and that we appre- 
ciate him more than we ever did hith- 
erto—and perhaps our appreciation has 
ever been great. But Professor Kel- 
man presents him as he has never 
been presented, he presents the soul of 
the man, the spirit manifested. And 
yet he has constructed this wonderful 
impression (for impression most vitally 
it is) with reverent hands and lov- 
ing heart. And in no other way should 
man dare to seek to gaze upon the soul 
of genius. Would that all had Pro- 
fessor Kelman’s devout respectfulness 
and seemly awe when they take up a 
great subject. We are so prone to lay 
ruthless hands on things most sacred 
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Sir David Wilkie 


and by doing so, to mar them not for 
ourselves alone, but for countless 
others as well. And we cannot do jus- 
tice to the delicacy and tactful propor- 
tionateness of Mr. Kelman’s treatment 
of his subject. For us to set it forth in 
our own way would partake of dese- 
cration. But no one who loves the 
work, and who through it has experi- 
enced the fascination of the winsome 
personality of Robert Louis Stevenson 
can afford to pass by this sympathetic 
estimate and appreciative definition of 
his character and the faith foundations 
that made for that character. 


> 


This is the newest contribution to 
the series “Makers of British Art,” of 
which “Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds” was the last to 
appear. Mr. William Bayne 
writes the present volume, 
which can scarcely be regarded either 
as profound in critical quality or deep 
in study of personality. In fact, Mr. 
Bayne has been somewhat cursory and 
certainly bare in the biographical por- 
tion of his work, while in the critical 
and comparative portions he has been 
cautious. The only inference to draw 
is that he is none too widely or inti- 
mately acquainted with the subject of 
art as a whole, wherefore even his close 
knowledge of his subject in particular 
does not in every case avail. Still he 
has successfully avoided inaccuracy or 
incongruities, skilfully expending his 
best endeavors upon those phases of 
the theme with which he is_ best 
acquainted. On Scotch art he seems 
very sure of his ground and somewhat 
loses himself in his enthusiasm, which 
is, perhaps, just a little obviously 
patriotic, but when he comes to the 
subject of Continental art he is very 
careful not to commit himself too 
freely. 

As a whole, the book is useful for 
reference, rather than interesting for 


Sir David 
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reading. The development of Wilkie’s 
art in childhood has not been so care- 
fully set forth before, while the life 
history of the painter and the descrip- 
tions of the pictures make a useful and 
not too detailed handbook. 


> 


Here is an excellent picture of a 
personality of remarkable qualities—a 
man who took an active 
part in the “patriot” move- 
ment in Holland till his 
banishment in 1788; who 
then came to America and settled, first 
at Esopus, on the Hudson, then in the 
wilderness, about Oneida Lake, then in 
the town of Oldenbarneveld, now 
Barneveld, in Oneida County. John 
Adams felt himself fortunate to make 
his acquaintance in Leyden in 1781, 
and wrote to Jefferson that “he was 
celebrated as the most elegant writer 
in the Dutch language.” Gov. Clinton 
came upon him on a hunting trip at 
Oldenbarneveld in 1820, was taken to 
his home, and wrote enthusiastically 
that he had “discovered the most 
learned man in America.” 

Van der Kemp prepared an auto- 
biographical story of his life for his 
son, which, though it had appeared 
once before in print, is now first put 
into a really accessible form. This 
Mrs. Fairchild has reproduced, with 
the addition of much matter of her 
own, elucidating events to which Van 
der Kemp only alludes, and explaining 
his relations with a number of distin- 
guished men. The patriot movement, 
for which he fought and suffered 
imprisonment, engrossed much of his 
activity in Holland. He had served in 
the army, but left it to go into the Min- 
istry; and even here his aggressive 
independence of thought had got him 
into trouble before he was settled as 
the Minister of the Baptist Mennonites 
in Leyden. It was not long before his 
activity in politics got him into much 
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more serious troubles. His “Letters 
on the Corvees,” advocating the dis- 
continuance of an injustice to the 
Dutch peasants; an ode by his friend, 
Peter Vreede, that he had published in 
praise of Fresland’s opposition; his 
own “Collection of ‘State Papers,” 
signed “Junius Brutus Secundus riso,”’ 
all led to more or less serious collisions 
with the authorities, and even to im- 
prisonment. He was evidently a tre- 
mendously aggressive fighter, knowing 
no fear, and bound to his friends’ inter- 
ests with chivalrous and unyielding 
persistency. The American contest for 
freedom had naturally not escaped the 
attention of this champion of popular 
liberties, and among his publications 
was a “Collection of Tracts Relative 
to the United States of North Amer- 
ica,” consisting of letters from Govs. 
Trumbull and Livingston, with a pre- 
face by himself. He was already at 
this time corresponding with Adams, 
Trumbull and other Americans, and 
was wholly familiar with the current 
of American affairs. When Adams 
came to Amsterdam in 1780, “a forlorn 
pilgrim without a letter of recom- 
mendation to anybody,” to raise a 
Dutch loan, it was Van der Kemp’s 
friend, Baron Capellen, who made the 
first investment and set the matter in 
train. 

In 1817 Van der Kemp began the 
duties of a “confidential and honor- 
able office,” which had been intrusted 
to him by Gov. Clinton under an act 


of the Legislature of New York—the 
translation and transcription of the 
Dutch manuscript records of the West 
India Company in possession of the 
State. It was a congenial task; years 
before he had tried to get from Hol- 
land all the authentic documents from 
1614 to 1648, and now again he wrote 
to a cousin, member of the States Gen- 
eral, to procure the missing West India 
Company records carried off by 
Napoleon. It was ‘“‘an inexpressible 
delight” to him to give the State of 
New York what she might not have 
had without him. He worked at it five 
years, completing then the forty vol- 
umes that remain extant. And when 
he had finished he wrote: 

“All New Yorkers who dare to con- 
sult the translated Dutch records must 
blush with shame and confusion when 
they reflect how ignorant this State 
is of what it owes to the administra- 
tion of a Stuyvesant, of which they, 
unknowingly, yet harvest the bene- 
fits.” 

He died in 1829, at the age of sev- 
enty-seven, profoundly respected by 
his neighbors, and still in active com- 
munication with his American friends 
as well as with some of his old friends 
in Holland of the troublous times. It 
was a strange and adventurous life 
that is told in these pages, one worthy 
of such perpetuation for the way in 
which it touched our history at some of 
its critical points.—N. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review. 


GRrws MIGD 


LITERATURE AND DRAMA _ The Bible in Shakespeare—Mors et Victoria 


We cannot find the name of William 
Burgess in “Who’s Who,” although 
we learn from the title-page 

The Bible in of the present volume that 
Shakespeare* he is already an author sev- 
eral times over. But his 

own preface furnishes us with at least 





one definite clue to his character for 
the man who, having lost manuscript 
and corrected proof-sheets by fire, sits 
down and does the whole work over 
again, with his original patience and 
care, must be a man of firm purpose 
and undaunted perseverance. 


* «The Bible in Shakespeare.” By William Burgess. 
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The Bible in Shakespeare 


The book which this man has writ- 
ten bears the impress of a hand that 
carries weight with conviction. Mr. 
Burgess starts out to prove that not 
only was Shakespeare _ thoroughly 
acquainted with the Scriptures, but 
that he drew his chief inspirations 
from them and used them as one uses 
the material that has become a very 
part of one. 

Now many of us have always agreed 
with this view of the matter, so for us, 
the book is merely a confirmation of 
our own opinions, but for others who 
stand ready to refute Mr. Burgess’s 
statements, the volume should present 
much of interesting challenge. 

The author starts out by saying that 
“it is not here intended to claim Shake- 
speare as a theological student. or 
that he ever set himself the task of 
proparating any set of religious doc- 
trines.”’ 

It must be confessed that in this 
openine sentence there is better senti- 
ment than Enelish, but the English 
improves as we #0 on, and the argu- 
ment is firmly based, systematically 
constructed and set forth and _ is 
upheld by examples that even to the 
most obstinate are irrefutable. 

The popularity and general use of 
the Bible in the early days of the 
Reformation, which period corresponds 
to the period of Shakespeare’s life, 
establishes the fact that in all likeli- 
hood Shakespeare was well acquainted 
with it. At that time there were but 
few books and we can assert almost 
with certainty that the Shakespeare 
library during the poet’s youth con- 
sisted of a Bible and (perhaps a 
Plutarch and little else. Now in such 
a case what would be more natural 
than that a boy gifted with literary 
genius should make the most of the lit- 
tle he had? Therefore he would prob- 
ably know his Bible thoroughly just as 
most of us agree that he knew his 
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Plutarch thoroughly. And everything 
in the Plays bears out this conjecture. 
For in fundamental. principles, in indi- 
vidual ideas, in figures and many times, 
even in phraseology, they follow 
exactly in the lines of the Scriptures. 
Vividly as he depicts the immoral, he 
always pictures in its wake mete 
penalty and nowhere in all his works 
can we find an instance of the triumph 
of the bad and the defeat of the right- 
eous. Always the good is held aloft, 
the ideal is set upon a pinnacle and the 
wicked invariably sunken to the dust. 

Mr. Burgess follows up his every 
statement with illustrations. Page 
after page is given of parallels to be 
found in Shakespeare and the Bible, 
and the chapters in between these 
chapters are illuminative discourses 
upon Shakespeare’s genius, the differ- 
ence between the quality of such gen- 
ius and the quality of Christ’s superior- 
ity, with the few similarities that mark 
the work of genius partly divine, and 
essays on Shakespeare’s remarkable 
skill in the employment of his Bible, 
the types of character for whose crea- 
tion he drew his material from the 
Bible and the various Scriptural 
themes of which he treated in the 
Plays. 

On the whole, the book is a com- 
plete and admirably executed study of 
the subject in hand. The author has 
been painstaking and has for his 
reward, accuracy, he has applied him- 
self to his task with enthusiasm, dili- 
gence and energy; he has made him- 
self familiar with contemporary and 
past treatments of the subject, and 
though he does not attempt to use his 
argument in a two-fold manner by pre- 
senting it as an agency in the defeat of 
the Baconian theory, the volume might 
readily be employed in that way. It 
might prove a very effective brake 
upon the Baconian wheel. 
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“Amor Vicit Mortem” would per- 
haps have been .a more definite and 
adequate. title for this 
drama, At the same time, 
“Mors et- Victoria” covers 
the subject well, and, con- 
siderir.g the merit of the play itself, as 
a piece of literature at least, it is 
scarcely worth while quibbling over a 
mere matter of title. 

“Mors et Victoria” unfortunately 
appears anonymously. We cannot tell 
from either its theme or style whether 
the writer is a new runner in the race 
or an already known and victorious 
one. But analyzing the play aside 
from its authorship we are surprised 
to find how really well conceived and 
executed it is and how altogether 
worthy it appears of book presenta- 
tion. 

In many ways we are led to think 
that the author had “Romeo and 
Juliet” in his mind while he wrote. 
Various episodes deviate only by a 
slight effort as it were from the great 
tragedy, and there are passages which 
very strongly remind one of weil- 
known passages from the Shakespeare 
drama. 

The scene is laid in France, and 
Marguerite of Navarre, Henry of 
Guise and Gaspard de Bonne-Grace 
form the support for Marguerite- 
Bonne-Grace, the heroine and Vallon 
Vallonbois, the hero, an _ ardent 
Huguenot. The Duke of Guise pays 
objectionable court to Marguerite 
Bonne-Grace, one of the Queen’s 
maids of honor, who is secretly in love 
with Vallonbois. The latter, by 
chance, is one of a band of Huguenots 
upon whom falls the bloody hand of 
Guise during the latter’s visit to the 
castle of Bonne-Grace. Marguerite has 
warned her lover, but upon finding 
him resolved to die for his religion, 
flees in disguise to the place of the 
massacre, is wounded and dies at his 


side. 


Mors et 
Victoria* 


There is much good poetry and some 
indifferent in the book. The design has 
been pretentious, and the author, who- 
ever that may be, deserves laudation 
for the display of true imaginative 
power, the touches of creative force in 
the characterization and the painstak- 
ing accuracy of technique. The sure 
stroke of the genius, the abandon of 
indubitable inspiration are missing, but 
the high quality of a real talent is 
there. The scenes are animated with 
an appreciable realism, the poetic 
strain is exquisitely interwoven, the 
sentiment is lofty and pure, the love 
passages, tender, intense and passion- 
ate, but chaste, a statement that would 
not always be applicable -to the 
speeches of the world’s greatest lovers. 

Marguerite Bonne-Grace might well 
have been wrought even to the warm, 
sensuous mold of a Juliet, but Vallon- 
bois, thereligious martyr, is of a sternet 
stuff, of more austere fibre than the 
youthful, hot-blooded Montague. The 
dignity, the calmness of his love at 
times loses somewhat of its appeal to 
his more luxurious sweetheart. 


How can he talk of State and Huguenot, 
When I am here, beside him, in the Bower? 


she cries to herself and tries to 
rouse his jealousy by subtle implica- 
tions of more gallant, more importu- 
nate lovers in the palace of the Queen. 
Gravely, earnestly, he says: 


When all is said 
Words are but fragile things, and break 
with weight 
Of meaning that they bear. 


But, 
(she protests ) 
I like words; 


Tell me you love me, o’er, and o’er and o’er. 
Vallon—I tell you that with every passing 


breath, : * : 
Couldst thou but hear it with thine inner 


ear! 








* +‘ Mors et Victoria.” Anonymous. 
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Mors et 


Mar—Vallon, a woman's ear too oft be- 
comes 

Confused by the wild surging of her heart; 

Then, echoes in her outward ear will serve 

For reassurance and remembering. 

Vallon—I love you, Marguerite. 

Mar.—Aside. How quietly 
He says “I love you!” ‘Women are 

so strange, 

So difficult to piease. At Court, the chat- 
tering lords 

Fretted my spirit 10 impatient wish 

For Vallon’s restful quietude once more; 

And now, his strong reserve o’erturns my 
mood. 

(Aloud). Vallon, our Paris sparkles with 
delight ; 

Gay music speeds the revels and the dance; 

There, gallantry makes for each favored 
maid 

A petty Court where she holds royal sway; 

Life is one long and laughing festival ; 

I had my little Court; are you content? 

Valton—Content, my friend, with afl that. 
brings you joy. 

Mar—'Tis said that men are jealous when 
they love. 

Vallon.—Nay, it is when they lust ;—love is 
of God. 

Mar. (Aside)—I fled the Court for him, and 
now, forsooth, 
He takes me calmly as a gift of God. 
(Turning to him)—Perchance my _ heart 
was won by some brave lord. 
Vallon.—That could not be; you left it as 
you went. 

Mar.—'Tis foolishness to trust a woman’s 
heart. 

Vallon— Tis greater folly e’er the doubt 
the heart of love. 

Mar.—Love bloweth where it listeth, who 
can tell 

The end thereof, or what may chance befall ! 

The Paris lords are wooing courtiers; 

They are more gay than you, O solemn 
sir! 

Of merrier jest, and—more importunate. 

Vallon (Taking her in his arms and kissing 
her).—“More gay?”—“Of merrier 
jest?” 

Mar.—O Love, my Love, too well—too well 
you know 

That I would give the world and all the 
stars 

For that one kiss. Too well, too well you 
know 

Your lightest touch has potency to move 

My body, soul and spirit to your will. 

What are all men to me but shadows faint 

Of you? I live but in your arms, beneath 
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Your dominating eyes, which draw me as 
the moon 

Draweth the sides of the deep-hearted sea. 

Love is a woman’s doom. 

Vallon.—Doom, Marguerite? 

Love is her crown, her great immortal 
crown. 

Mar.—Yea, Vallon, ’tis her crown, her 
crown, indeed; 

But ’tis, as well, a strong, inevitable fate 

Which swiftly oversweeps a woman’s will, 

And her proud purpose, in her own despite, 

I thought, awhile, to flaunt my sovereignty ; 

Decked in the royal mantle of my pride; 

But—when you kissed me—when you kissed 
me—ah ! 

The flimsy robe of pride was rent in twain, 

And all my heart was naked to your gaze— 

And then—O Vallon! Words are fragile 
things ! 


It is a beautiful and in many ways 
an inspiring poem. As a drama to be 
enacted, however, it does not impress 
one with its practicability. The scenes 
are well constructed, but almost too 
short for stage purposes, the charac- 
ters are too few and the lovers appear 
too constantly and are too enrapt, it 
would seem, for an ordinary piece of 
acting. But as a contribution to dra- 
matic literature, it can certainly be 
regarded as a delightful acquisition 
and as one of the few recent examples 
in this department of writing that 
deserves to bear its name. Pinero may 
point a deeper ethical lesson, Suder- 
mann may present elaborateness of plot 
and greater range and force of charac- 
terization, but neither Pinero nor Sud- 
ermann have the simplicity, the exquis- 
ite refinement and accuracy of touch 
that has this unknown playwright. We 
should have to go to D’Annunzio or 
Maeterlinck for richer abundance of 
verse, more vivid, colorful imagery, or 
quicker, readier power to sway the 
mind, heart and the senses. One touch, 
though it may be the unattainable 
touch, but the only one, is needed to 
make the work, the work of genius. If 
genius is only the capacity for hard 
work (though personally we hardly 
think it is) there is much in store for 
the modest author of “Mors et Vic- 
toria.”’ 
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TIMELY DISCUSSIONS 
ON LATE BOOKS 


By QUENTIN MacDONALD 


“There is no God!” the man cried, 

And the darkness swept like a pall 

Down and around and upon him, 

And blackness settled o’er all. 

And he groped in the gathered shadows; 

And sought in vain for a spark 

To guide his now faltering footsteps; 

While his voice rolling on through the darkness 
Only echoed—despairingly echoed.— 


“Ts there a God?” was his new cry, 

And a gleam very feeble but bright, 

Shot through the closely-laced tree-boughs 

And shed on the dim, a faint light, 

And the fallen one rose with a new hope 

And courageously pressed ahead 

To the white speck that seemed like a star-point 
While his heart a wistful prayer said. 

And lo! through the woods came a whisper.—— 


“There is a God!” was his last cry. 

And the mighty sun scattered the gloom 

And a radiant light shone about him, 

"Neath his feet rose the flowers abloom. 

And in the rose dawn of the morning, 

He drank deep of the fragrant perfume 

While a mighty force gath’ring within him, 
Victoriously cried out Death’s doom! 

And from his purged lips burst a song forth.— 


- 


Mr. Campbell comes to us like a new 
and mighty inspiration. He awakens 
the dormant, he quickens 

City Temple the faltering, he decides the 
Sermons* hesitant, he convinces the 
doubting. No orthodox 

preacher is he, who knows one theol- 
ogy and is ignorant or, at best, negli- 
gent of all others, no bigoted religion- 
ist is he either, whose brain in accept- 





* City Temple Sermons.” By Reginald J. Campbell. 


ing the one fact has determined upon 
the exclusion of every other. Neither is 
he a radical, prepared to go the limit. 
Sut he strikes a fortunate mean, and 
erudite, with a broad mind and a 
capacious heart, with a gentle though 
sure magnetism of presence, both elo- 
quent and versatile, he is a man to hold 
the attention and sway the emotions of 
the thousands. 
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It is merely a book of sermons which 
we here have to consider, a collection 
of discourses delivered by Dr. Camp- 
bell at his own church in London, The 
City Temple, well-known through the 
repute of the late Dr. Parker. In this 
church, once a week, Dr. Campbell 
preaches to a congregation that num- 
bers chiefly merchants, bankers, Fleet 
street reporters, men on the Stock Ex- 
change and _ professionals, literary, 
medical and otherwise. Men such as 
these do not as a rule profess Chris- 
tianity, rather they wear the garb of 
Agnosticism as a sort of protection 
against the interest which they are 
compelled to evince towards religious 
questions. Such men as these must 
not be treated to iron-clad dogma, to 
bigotry, to narrow-mindedness; they 
must be appealed to, their artistic 
senses must be gratified, their literary 
appreciation must be won, and all this 
Dr. Campbell can do. Strong in the 
faith as he is, possessed as he naturally 
would be, of true Scotch religious fer- 
vor, he yet has opened his mind to 
view the question from its every differ- 
ent standpoint, to study it in all its 
numerous bearings and to preach it as 
a man of intellect, of common-sense, 
of learning, of human sympathy and 
knowledge of human nature only can 
preach. 

Instead of denouncing science, he 
considers it, concedes to it in so far as 
is consistent with his own belief, he 
looks upon it as a thing of promise and 
sees in it a future hope. He recognizes 
its evolutionary process and feels that 
from its near approaching stage will 
come a new impetus. He says: 


The old materialism is gone; it is as dead 
as the first edition of the Encyclopacdia 
Britannica. To-day men do not think of 
atoms and molecules as being the ultimate 
reality. * * * The man of science has 
ceased to speak of materialism as the ex- 
planation of life and mind. * * * 
Modern science speaks of a Universal Sub- 
stance which, if it be matter, is also mind, 
but maybe neither. * * * Again, the 
man of science no longer speaks about a 
dead world of matter over against a living 


world of men. These are not two, but one ; 
there is no death, but only life. Nothing is 
dead, all is alive. 


“Where once science was hostile,” 
Dr. Campbell asserts, “she is to-day 
wistful.” Where. once she refused to 
believe she to-day desires for the power 
to believe. Science began by. declaring 
for atheism. Darwin and Huxley said 
“There is. no God.” ‘To-day there is 
only an echo of that once bold cry, only 
a remnant now dares to say, “I know 
that there is no God.” To-day Science 
stands on the threshold of a great 
awakening. She has arisen to the point 


REV. R. J. CAMPBELL 


where she is just ready to accept and 
to embrace Christianity. And Dr. 
Campbell believes that from her, when 
the right moment arrives will spring a 
new and forceful incentive that will 
set on foot a new and more glorious 
spiritual era. It is the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. The day is 
at hand! It may even now be immi- 
nent! 
What is God? 
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Dr. Campbell answers the query— 


God is all and in all; nowhere is He not; 
in every corner of the pathless Universe 
He dwells and reigns. He is the’ power 
behind all things and in all things; through 
Him all things consist ;.He is the intimately 
near as well as the infinitely far. But where 
the man of science stops short in declaring 
that the universe is self-contained and self- 
explanatory the man of religion goes on to 
say, “The universe of universes cannot con- 
tain my God.” 


When one merely reads the volume 
of Dr. Campbell’s sermons, one ana- 
lyses them as well-ordered, learned, 
forceful compositions of a distinct lit- 
erary excellence through which one 
catches gleams of a vivid, varied indi- 
viduality. But when one has listened 
to their author in the pulpit, when one 
has been stirred and captivated by his 
gracious presence, one turns to read his 
published work with an entirely new 
spirit. Then every word takes on a 
vital significance, every sentence is 
alive and animated, every page seems 
to glow and scintillate with the emanat- 
ing power of a great and lofty soul. 
Surely out of the land across the sea 
there hath come a prophet, a preacher 
who speaks even as one with authoritv. 


> 


We have to admit that Mr. Forman 
offers some very delectable bits in the 
way of fiction; at the same 
time we have just one small 
cause for controversy with 
him. Whether it is pure 
literary perversity or merely a trick of 
manner, Mr. Forman always leaves 
something in each of his novels unex- 
plained and open to conjecture. In 
“Journeys End” it was the question 
of “which girl;” in “Monsigny”’ it is 
the question of what becomes of the 
mischief-maker. 

“Monsigny” is scarcely more than a 
novellette, simple, pleasing and pictur- 
esque, a story for summer or for the 
winter fireside, clean, wholesome and 
idyllic in character. There is a hint of 


Monsigny* 





*+¢6 Monsigny.” By Justus Miles Forman. 


tragedy, a touch of pathos, but the 
inevitability of the rosy end is fore- 
shadowed throughout. As Beresford 
says: 


“Black butterflies, mademoiselle, clouds in 
the soul, but clouds pass always and there 
will be sunshine soon again.” 
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And so it was. 


“Where are the black butterflies?” Isa- 
beau whispers at the close. “Where are the 
clouds that were on our souls? Where is 
the tristesse that hung over Monsigny ?” 


4 pays 
SLs a ll 


of roses and the lilt of a voice that 
sang.” That is the burden of the tale’s 
philosophy. 

Mr. Forman has a distinction, a 
beauty of style, that sets his stories 





. » KNELT DOWN BESIDE THE TOMB * * * 


“Oh, gone, my queen!” cries Beresford; 
“gone, gone!” 

“Out of the shadow of sin and bitter- 
ness and intrigue and jealousy into a 
moon-bathed garden full of the scent 


From “ Mcnsigny”’ 


apart. It is not the fine musical dig- 
nity or the conservative, cultured utter- 
ance of an Allen, but rather the pure, 
exuberant expression of one of the 
best types of life, the life that dwells 
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in an atmosphere of purity and natural 
charm, the life that is unconventional 
and wholly lacking in petty spoiling 
affectations. 

Beresford is the strong, noble- 
charactered, chivalrous-hearted hero, 
Isabeau is the bright, beautiful, trust- 
ful, loving heroine. She has a quaint 
charm with her pretty French accent, 
she has a strain of the irresponsible 
child in her gentle, majestic woman’s 
make-up. And she is always—herself. 
As she kneels at her mother’s tomb, as 
she gathers the roses and banters with 
her guest, she is the same sincere, 
open-hearted creature. 

As for the rest they are necessary to 
the story and they carry their burden 
of the drama admirably. Mr. Forman 
is one of those literary managers whose 
supernumeraries are as well adapted 
to their place as are his stars. We 
might, in theatrical terms, call his 
stories all-star productions, on a small 
scale. 


> 


Sometimes in the large collections of volumes 
that are presented to us each month, we missa really 
worthy book. Often during the busy season we are 
confronted with a rush that precludes all possibility 
of giving deserved consideration to each individual 
volume. But months afterward, perhaps, when sum- 
mer’s leisure affords an opportunity for more selected 
reading, one will come across a veritable literary 
treasure which a year before was passed by with a 
mere paragraph. 

Rabbi Krauskopf's. ‘‘Seven Ages of Man” is 
one of this class of books, wherefore we now seek to 
make amends by noticing it here. 


Rabbi Krauskopf bases the present 
discourses, delivered before the Re- 
form Congregation Kene- 
The Seven seth Israel, during the win- 
Ages of Man* ter of 1902, upon Shake- 
speare’s “Seven Ages of 
Man,” in “As You Like It.” In an 
introductory lecture Dr. Krauskopf 
gives us various instances of exposi- 
tions on the same subject by numer- 
ous ancient sages and philosophers, 
after which he goes on to set forth in 
ten separate lectures his own exposi- 
tion. 


As usual the Rabbi is fanciful and 
inspiring. Figuratively he calls upon 
Dante to return and guide us to the 
paths of a truer conception and worth- 
ier pursuit of life. The bard of the In- 
ferno, Purgatorio and Heaven re- 
sponds to the call and we follow him 
through the various phases of life as 
presented around us, learning, as we 
go, the error of our ways and obser\ 
ing the conditions for improving them. 

Man’s life, to quote Dr. Krauskopf, 
is comprised of childhood; boyhood 
and girlhood or school days; youth— 
the age of love and matrimony ; man- 
hood—the age of labor; maturity— 
the age of harvest ; decline—the age of 
beneficence; and death—the age of 
rest. 

The trouble begins with childhood. 
In the home the child does not receive 
the godly upright training. Its whims 
conquer, its rebellion subdues parental 
authority, it grows, uncurbed, un- 
guided, and uncontrolled. Women 
marry without a knowledge of chil- 
dren, their “study,” Dr. Krauskopf 
truthfully says, “has been man”— 
“‘man-catching is made a science, child- 
raising is made a haphazard.” 

When schooldays are reached the 
child comes under misconceived edu- 
cational ideas and laws. It comes to 
the unnatural, the oppressive confine- 
ment of the schoolroom, its brain is 
crammed, its physical yrowth is 
stunted. 

Whereas the heart, the body and the 
brain should be developed all in due 
succession, the body and the heart are 
neglected and forgotten and the full 
force of pressure brought to bear upon 
the brain. 

Youth arrives and with it love and 
matrimony. And right here at the 
most crucial point of life the least care 
is shown. The marital relations are 
entered in flippancy, in ignorance—the 
consequences are inevitable. Worldly 
considerations, sentimental nonsense, 
outward display, these nowadays make 


** The Seven Ages of Man.”” By Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf. 
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marriages while the law courts un- 
make them. 

Manhood is the next stage, the stage 
of labor. Commercialism is the mod- 
ern cry and men bow to the idol, sacri- 
ficing health, mind and affection to the 
god gold. 

Thence come maturity, decline and 
death, and what is the summary? 
Zero! We are born, we exist, we die— 
and yet what happiness, what true, 
complete contentment have we known? 
Monotony and strife—not peace with 
its infinite variety. And yet each one 
of us starts but for the goal, “happi- 
ness.” We try all the wrong ways of 
attaining our end, but the good ones 
we leave untried. We speculate, we 
argue, we advance concepts, but we do 
not go to the one and only fountain of 
eternal youth, the one and only recept- 
acle of the elixir of life—what is that, 
you ask ?—QOur God and our Bible. 

“Depart from evil and do right; 
seek peace and pursue it.” 

So simple a remedy, yet we unani- 
mously despise it and turn from it to 
accept the more complicated and 
inefficient cure. 

It is indeed a practical philosophy of 
life that Dr. Krauskopf gives us, gives 
us so vividly, so proximately that we 
cannot fail to catch its import, cannot 
fail to bring it home to ourselves. 


¥ 


Yet greater sin than this can no man do 
on earth,—lead, captivate the body and soul 
of a gracious and innocent girl, teach her 
the miracle of love through motherhood and 
then desert her for a younger and fairer 
face. 

This is in reality the central theme 
of Mr. Dixon’s discourse in the new 
and, it must be admitted, 
sensational novel which he 
has just produced. To de- 
nounce socialism and social- 
istic tendencies, to give a picture of 
Utopia as it would probably exist 
under the said socialistic principles, 


The One 
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seems to have been Mr. Dixon’s aim 
and object in presenting the tale. 

It is not a pretty story, rather must 
it be called a disagreeable one. As I 
heard some one say: “It leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth;” albeit it makes a 
distinct and deep impression. 

That Mr. Dixon should have chosen 
to make the hero of this extraordinary 
and gruesome drama, a minister of the 
gospel, is one of the most significant 
but by no means pleasant features of 
the tale. Given a man of erudition, of 
magnetic presence and forceful elo- 
quence, a man not dogmatic nor too 
creed-restricted, but a man_ broad- 
minded, noble-hearted and sympa- 
thetic, with true. faith and _ true 
religious fervor, we have a man after 
God’s own heart, a man of power sur- 
passing that of any ancient knight, a 
man to control, to subdue, to trans- 
form, a man of greater value to civil- 
ization and to life than can be any 
statesman, any military commander or 
any millionaire master of industry. But 
given the man with the eloquence, the 
electric presence, a man with the power 
to move masses to laughter or to tears 
as the mood may be upon him, given 
such an one combining with these 
attributes, an unlimited radicalism, 
egotism and a temperament susceptible 
to every sense delight, we have a dan- 
gerous man, a man to induce chaos, a 
very minion of the Devil’s own whether 
he profess to spread abroad the gospel 
or whether he assert his purpose 
of sowing seditious seeds. Arid in 
Frank Gordon we have that most 
despicable of human creatures, a hypo- 
crite. 

Handsome, with his strong face and 
his god-like figure, his boyish golden 
curls—ah! man-Apollos like this are 
all too vain and woman-loving. Women 
worship and adore them. The trouble 
began, however, when in a certain mis- 
taken zeal for the fallen state of so 
many of his fellow-creatures, when, in 
an artistic, imagined compassion for 


*“The One Women.” By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
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the herds that dwell in filth and dark- 
ness in the great New York city, Frank 
Gordon embraced the socialistic doc- 
trine and widened out his mission as a 
clergyman to include the mission of a 
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The attitude of minister, of missionary 
to all those hundred thousand souls, 
how it fed his inordinate self-love, how 
it helped to satisfy his insatiable hun- 
ger for admiration! He was not con- 


“RIPPED IT OPEN, TORE IT FROM HIS ARMS, AND THREW IT ON THE FLOOR”’ 


propagator of that farce, “the soli- 
darity of the race.” In one way it was 
excusable. Man is not to blame for 
his natural temperament, and Frank 
Gordon unhappily was born to pose. 


From ‘‘ The One Woman”’ 


scious of his real motive, he thought 
he did it for pure love of poor human- 
ity; only Mark Overman, the devoted 
friend, could see the weakness and 
the effort which he made to check the 
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oncoming, destructive current, how 
ungratefully was it rewarded by the 
madman’s hand! 


You don’t know the origin or meaning of 
this Socialistic dream and yet you are 
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It’s a stampede back to the animal herd 
out of which a powerful manhood has been 
evolved. * * * It is the greatest delu- 
sion that ever bewildered the mind of poet 
or sentimentalist * * * * Socialism 
takes the temper out of the steel fibre of 


“‘A CHEER SUDDENLY BURST FROM THE CROWD AND ECHOED THROUGH 
THE COURT-ROOM”’ 


preaching it and inflaming the minds of 
that crowd. That’s why you make me furi- 
ous. 


Thus says Overman, and this is how 
he expounds the ruining power of the 
anarchistic doctrine, socialism! 


From ‘‘ The One Woman”’ 


character. * * It is the earmark of social 
degeneracy. The man of letters who is 
poisoned by it never writes another line 
worth reading; the preacher who tampers 
with it ends a materialist or an atheist; the 
philanthropist bitten by it develops a mad- 
man; while the home-builder turns free- 
lover and rake under its teachings. 
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And never could the truth of these 
words be more conclusively proven 
than in Gordon’s case as it developed. 

He was married. A beautiful wife 
and two children were his. It had 
been a love-match, an early and up to 
the time of the beginning of the story, 
a happy marriage. But the woman 
with her intuition saw her home, her 
domestic peace, threatened by the new 
ideas of her husband and she rebelled 
against his course. What next? An- 
other woman steps upon the stage, a 
woman physically lovely and a woman 
of affluence and wealth. It takes but a 
short time for this woman to arouse an 
overwhelming passion in the weak man 
sentimentalist. She conceives an inter- 
est for his work, she gives him her aid, 
financially and personally, and only a 
short time passes before they are in 
love. The inevitable struggle ensues. 
Gordon forces his wife to divorce him 
and establishes his new creed by taking 
the second woman to wife without 
orthodox ceremony. It needs only a 
few words of Gordon's speech in his 
so-called marriage of announcement to 
discover the nature of his love for 
Kate Ransom. 


In the woman I have chosen as my com- 
rade, behold the living soul of serene browed 
Grecian goddess and German seeress. of old, 
whose untamed eyes ‘of primeval woman- 
hood, the equal and the mate of man, pro- 
claim the end of slave marriage and the 
dawn of perfect love. 

It takes but a short time for the 
woman to see the man without the 
halo. Her love diminishes rapidly for 
him and discovers a new object in 
Overman. Again a tragedy. Jealous, 
maddened by the loss of his power 
over this superb female animal, Gor- 
don forces Overman to a fight. He 
stoops to kill his friend, the faithful 
friend, and comes to the prisoner’s 
dock to be tried for murder. 

In the meantime, what of the deserted 
wife? Inherently noble, capable of 
the greatest heroism, she has retained 


her belief in the man to whom she 
gave her first and only love. She 
remains convinced that even though 
the other woman may possess his body, 
his soul is and still will be hers. So 
she lives her life tranquilly until the 
time of Gordon’s crime. Then, when 
in the last moment he flees to her, but 
is apprehended, she sustains him. Dur- 
ing his incarceration she upholds his 
courage. Finally he lives but for her. 
He is convicted, convicted by Kate 
Ransom’s oath and statements, con- 
victed once, twice, then just as the 
black cap descends and the execu- 
tioner’s hand is about to turn on the 
deadly current, Ruth, the constant, 
brings his pardon! 

The story reaches high dramatic 
pitches in its course. The author seems 
to write from a single, mighty, over- 
whelming inspiration. Without hesi- 
tancy, with consummate boldness, the 
words seem to be poured out, the tale 
sweeps along in the strength of his 
eloquent utterance, and each word is 
as a brand of fire. Realism predom- 
inates, the vividness is as magic, the 
characters seem alive and terrifically 
animated. It is a book to fill one with 
horror, it is a tale to induce depression, 
wonder, a temporary havoc of the 
heart and mind. Its pathos demands 
tears and its effect holds one with a 
tenacity that lasts long after one has 
shut the covers. 

We ask, should a man hurl such a 
thunderbolt into our midst? Mr. 
Dixon seems justified. It is always 
justifiable to present a great truth, and 
such truths are only too often disagree- 
able in their portent. So, even while 
we may shudder at the book, even 
while we may question the author's 
artistic taste at certain stages, we have 
yet to admit the dynamic force, the 
overpowering vividness and the im- 
petus which it generates in one to think 
seriously, earnestly upon this burning 
question of our day. 
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The Silver Poppy 


Mr. Arthur Stringer has made a 
commendable attempt at a_ literary 
novel. To say that he has 
succeeded would be too 
large a measure of praise 
to bestow‘upon “The Silver 
Poppy’ whose very evidence of a 
superior effort on the part of the 
author, lays it open to stricter and 
more censorious judgment. In criti- 
cising and commenting upon the mass 
of to-day’s fiction we have always to 
consider that probably but one aim out 
of twenty has been a really high one; 
wherefore we have to note particularly 
that single elevated aim and judge the 
measure of its accomplishment with a 
greater care and a larger painstaking. 

Mr. Stringer has begun by choosing 
a new theme. That in itself is a most 
satisfying fact. The subject of literary 
plagiarism has not, unlike so many of 
its fellows, been greatly overworked 
and the particular phase of it which 
is depicted in “The Silver Poppy,” is 
new. That a woman, through inordi- 
nate ambition and desire for worldly 
position and the luxuries procurable 
only by riches could or would appro- 
priate a manuscript of the dead and 
launch it forth as her own is a fact 
that is very possible in life though 
rarely heard of. That she could, a sec- 
ond time, pretend to write and act so 
superbly the part of power of inspira- 
tion consumed and as yet unavailable, 
act it to the extent of procuring 
another man, whom she has captivated 
to rewrite and establish her projected 
book, is’ a_ still possible situation, 
though even a still more improbable 
one. But then we have few women in 
the world with the consummate selfish- 
ness, yet the verve and sure resolution 
of Cordelia Vaughan. She, too, is a 
creature that might be but that is not, 
often. 

Mr. Stringer is a poet. There 
some good lines to be found in his 
clever chapter-headings, which are 
formed of supposed quotations from 


The Silver 
Poppy* 


are 


*« The Silver Poppy.” By Arthur Stringer. 
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the pen of John Hartley, the hero of 
the tale and a poet, with a quotation in 
each case from the supposed book 
“The Silver Poppy,” the same book 
that first made Cordelia Vaughan’s 
success. In many ways this poetical 
strain in Mr. Stringer’s make-up is an 
ornament to his story. It gives him at 
times fanciful utterance and delightful 
power of imagery; but at other times 
it runs away with him. Listen to this 
description of his heroine: 


Hartley's first impression of Cordelia 
Vaughan was a happy confusion of yellows. 
Her hair, luxuriant and heavily massed on 
the small head, was a sort of tawny gold. 
Her skin, which more than once had been 
described as like old ivory, was in truth 
neither ivory nor olive, but almost a pale, 
rose-like yellow, with a transfusing warmth 
to its pallor. as though the lights of an open 
fire were playing upon it. The eyes them- 
selves seemed, at times, a soft, jade-like 
yellowish green, muffled, unsatisfied, often 
mournful, with a latent hint of tragedy, 
shading off in strong lights to a sea gray, 
by lamplight showing a deep violet. In 
moments of excitement or exaltation thev 
were slightly phosphorescent, glowing with 
an almost animal-like luminosity that tem- 
porarily relieved and illumined the ascesti- 
cally cold chiselling of the face itself, sug- 
gesting a possible emotional power that 
might be stronger than the shell that housed 
it. 

All of which is pleasing to the fancy 
but somewhat too elaborately con- 
ceived for a real, flesh and blood crea- 
ture. This is, however, only a first 
meeting, the life-likeness of Cordelia 
increases until she does at length 
become a live, sinning and suffering 
woman, and though we never wholly 
sympathize with her, we do, towards 
the close of the book, feel a great pity 
for her in the unmitigated punishment 
of her wrong. In more than a few 
ways it is a sad story throughout, the 
struggles of Hartley, the tragedy of 
his love for Cordelia, so suddenly ren- 
dered impossible as his wife by her 
deception, they all move us to compas- 
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sion and to a realization of the hard 
wages of sin. Sometimes Hartley 
appears too cold, too quiet for the 
Englishman that he is supposed to be, 
his most realistic moments are when 
he is overcome with love, and once or 
twice with passion, for Cordelia. As a 
poet, he is more a name than a reality. 
His temperament, save in one or two 
respects, is not the poetic tempera- 
ment. As Cordelia says, he has too 
little of the rogue, the dare-devil in 
him. And yet his spasms for work, 
his mighty forgetfulness of all else in 


the accomplishment of his purposes, 
bespeak the genius. 

It is a book of many parts. Some 
portions are exceedingly well done, 
others lose in force and strength of 
sustaining power. But as we said in 
the beginning, Mr. Stringer has aimed 
high and the fact that he has made a 
sure though at times perhaps a halting 
approach, places him far above his 
numerous contemporaries who do not 
even set out for an elevated point, let 
alone succeed to any degrée, in reach- 
ing one. 


GRrws MID 


REVIEWS FROM 
FOREIGN PAPERS 


Dr. Georg Brandes, the Danish 
critic, who is already well known for 
his works on _ English, 
French and German litera- 
ture, here makes his studies 
of Polish authors the arena 
for a most eloquent apologia for that 
unfortunate people. It seems but a 
short time ago that the moral sense of 
Europe, if it may be said to have any, 
was shocked by the mean oppression 
carried on by the Germans in the old 
Polish province now called Posen. Our 
author has many stories to tell of the 
indignities endured by the Poles under 
Russian government, but miseries of 
this kind are the invariable conse- 
quence of foreign rule. The tendency 
of the period is to efface the institu- 
tions and stamp out the language of 
subject races. The Government schools 
of the various European nations are 
chiefly occupied in producing uniform- 
ity in the languages of their peoples. 
The story of the wrongs of Poland is 
old, but it is well that it should not be 
forgotten. 

A large part of his book Dr. 
Brandes fills with a survey of Polish 


— —_ = 


Poland * 


** Poland.” By Georg Brandes, 


Poland—German Ambitions—The Diary of a Turk 


literature. Beginning with the six- 
teenth century—the days of Kocha- 
nowski and Skarga—he passes rapidly 
through what has been called the Mac- 
aronic period, and finally lands us at 
the realism of the opening of the pres- 
ent century. The Polish language, 
unfortunately so little known in the 
west of Europe, is well worthy of the 
fine eulogy which Sienkiewicz pro- 
nounced upon it when, a short time 
ago, he uncovered the bust of Slow- 
acki at a public inauguration. It is a 
magnificent and subtle tongue, and 
sounds in our ears like one of the melo- 
dies of Chopin. Some of our readers 
may remember also the fine eulogium 
pronounced upon it by the poet Brod- 
zinski. Dr. Brandes rightly endeavors 
to enlist his readers’ sympathies with 
the great trio Mickiewicz, Slowacki, 
and Krasinski. The first of these is 
far the greatest, but the three have 
much in common. 

Dr. Brandes is able to illustrate his 
historical remarks by many apt quota- 
tions from the old Polish literature. 
Thus he gives extracts from the fiery 
denunciations of the eloquent Skarga, 
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German Ambitions 


when he preached before the Diet, and 
told the Poles that their frequent dis- 
sensions would bring on the destruc- 
tion of the country. Nearly a century 
later the broken Jan Casimir—weary 
to death with political dissension—told 
them the same thing-in his pathetic 
valedictory. The golden liberty of the 
aristocracy was, ruining the country; 
it was summa libertas etiam perire 
volentibus, and so Sicinski, the deputy 
from Upita, in 1651, broke up the Diet 
for the first time by the liberum veto. 
We read a short time ago in the Wisla, 
a Polish journal devoted to folk-lore, 
that in the popular belief this mischiev- 
ous man still roams about his old resi- 
dence as a vampire. It is thus he is 
remembered as the cause of so much 
disaster to his country. We must not 
forget, however, that the idea of unan- 
imity in deliberations.is an old Aryan 
notion; the vechés in Russia seem to 
have had it; we still preserve it in trial 
by jury. Dr. Brandes also quotes from 
the celebrated and most entertaining 
memoirs of Pasek. In conclusion, we 
must thank him for this most readable 
book, and we hope it will kindle a love 
of Polish literature among English 
people, for, after all, the literature of 
a nation is the best key to understand- 
ing it—London Athenaeum. 


> 


This is a work that deserves to be 
read with the utmost attention, and 
which discloses a state of 
feeling in Germany with 
regard to ‘his country that 
may well be regarded with 
anxiety. It is true that the quotations 
of which the book is so largely made 
up are not for the most part from 
authorities of great reputation, but in 
their tendencies they show which way 
the wind blows, and their strength lies 


German 
Ambitions* 
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in their unanimity and number. To 
quote the words of Mr. St.. Loe 
Strachey, in his interesting introduc- 
tion, ‘We have not to consider the 
importance of each German pamph- 
leteer by himself, but the trend of the 
whole body of literature analyzed by 
‘Vigilans sed Aiquus.’ To ignore its 
significance when viewed in bulk would 
be extremely foolish.” The first of the 
six chapters composing the volume is 
devoted to the relations between Ger- 
many and Britain. Germany has be- 
come dependent upon sea-borne trade, 
and nearly a fourth of her population 
is fed on foreign corn. To make up for. 
the wide extent of her imports she 
must export on a large scale. It is 
essential to her prosperity that she 
should possess large colonies and a 
great fleet to protect her foreign trade. 
So long as-Britain remains faithful to 
free trade, however, there is little dan- 
ger. Should this country, on the con- 
trary, turn Protectionist, “Continental 
Europe will have to unite in order to 
avoid being economically trampled on 
[brutalizirt], and the result will prob- 
ably be war” (Livonius). The Brit- 
ish Empire, “Vigilans sed A®quus” 
points out, provokes envy as it is, 
though everybody profits by it; but 
“the mind can hardly grasp the furious 
hatred and settled rancor it would 
excite if a serious attempt were made 
to confine its benefits to Anglo-Saxon- 
dom.” Succeeding chapters of this 
interesting volume take up the consid- 
eration of “German Expectations and 
Aspirations,” “Germany and _ the 
United States,” “Germany and Hol- 
land,” “Germany, Russia, and the 
East,” and “Germany and Britain Once 
More.” The main points emphasized 
are that Germany in her own interests 
would greatly rejoice to see the United 
States and this country at loggerheads ; 
that, for obvious reasons, she would 





* German Ambitions.” By Vigilans sed Equus. 
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like to absorb Holland, which is nat- 
urally averse to union; and that she 
dreads Russia, always a menace to 
European peace. What we have said 
will give some idea of the great inter- 
est attaching to this book, and readers 
who consult its pages will certainly 
find no lack of absorbing matter.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


¥ 


This book is well adapted to its pur- 
pose of correcting the mistaken ideas 
: which prevail in this coun- 
The Diary of try about the Ottoman Em- 
a Turk* pire. Halid Efendi has done 

wisely, we think, in choos- 
ing the autobiographical form. He has 
an interesting story to tell, and he tells 
it simply and effectively. Moreover 
his book, written as it is from the 
standpoint of an enlightened Turk, 
whose European culture has in no way 
lessened his patriotism, is far more 
instructive than books on Turkey 
usually are. We may note especially the 
charming pictures of school life, in 
which corporal punishment seems to 
play a leading part, and the chapter 
devoted to the harem and its mysteri- 
ous inmates. After giving an account 
of his family, of his boyhood, which 
was passed in Asia Minor, and of his 
student days in a theological madras- 
seh at Constantinople, he turns to the 
general question of Turkish govern- 
ment, or, to speak more definitely, the 
policy adopted by Abdu’l-Hamid, 
whom he describes as an unscrupulous 
autocrat, ready to make any sacrifice 
“that he may satisfy his extraordinary 
and insatiable lust of tyranny.” His 
vast ability is admitted, but “if he were 
a good as well as an able man, his 


country would be powerful and pros- 
perous.” Halid Efendi supplies many 
curious details of the subtle methods 
employed by the Sultan to maintain his 
power, There is a sinister fascination 
in the portrait. It is fair to remark 
that the author can scarcely be expect- 
ed, even if he were able to take an 
entirely unprejudiced view of the des- 
pot who not only confiscated the lands 
belonging to his family, but compelled 
him, as a member of the Reform or 
Young Turkish party—which is no 
real “party,” but merely a disorganized 
agitation for reform—to flee from Tur- 
key, unless he would accept the 
degrading position of a palace spy. 
Making every allowance, however, for 
conscious or unconscious bias, we 
believe his indictment of the Sultan’s 
policy to be unanswerable. The chapter 
on Turkey’s internal dangers will be 
read with peculiar interest at the pres- 
ent time. The author has a short but 
interesting chapter on England and the 
Caliphate. England, he thinks, should 
recognize the validity of the Ottoman 
claims in deference to the feelings of 
her Mohammedan subjects, But these 
claims are not acknowledged even by 
all Moslems, and we do not share the 
opinion that the recalcitrant Shi'ites 
will sooner or later fall into line “for 
political if not for religious reasons, as 
the danger threatening the remaining 
vestige of Islamic independence looms 
equally large before orthodox and 
unorthodox alike.” There is a surpris- 
ing amount of information in this 
unpretentious volume, which we can 
strongly recommend to all who care to 
acquaint themselves with the social and 
political life of Turkey. Let us add, as 
an appeal to a wider circle, that it con- 
tains an excellent recipe for making 
Turkish coffee—London Athenaeum. 


* The Diary ofa Turk.” By Halid Efendi. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
of CHARLES W. LEADBEATER 


Mr. Charles W, Leadbeater was for- 
merly a clergyman of the Church of 
England. To-day he is a well-known 
lecturer and writer on psychological 
subjects. For five years Mr. Lead- 
beater worked in India, Burmah and 
Ceylon as a member of the Theosophi- 
cal Society and it is significant to note 
that he was a colleague of the late 
Madame Blavatsky and the especial 
friend and co-worker of Mrs. Annie 
Besant. 

As a contributor to important theo- 
sophical literature, Mr. Leadbeater has 
signally distinguished himself: his 
“Astral Plane,” “Invisible Helpers” 
and “Man Visible and Invisible’ being 
among the simplest and most direct 
expositions of certain branches of 
psychology, notably theosophy and 
spiritualism, the latter, however, not 
in the restricted religious sense, that 
we have. “His Other Side of Death,” 
is a speculation and a most worthy 
one, on the possible conditions of 
immortality. 

From his books we infer that Mr. 
Leadbeater is a man of an exception- 
ally forceful and probably winning 
personality. His picture portrays a face 
strong and serene, a happy combina- 
tion of intellectuality and spirituality. 
He is of those elect who have “sent 
their souls into the invisible” and have 


had them return strengthened and 
reinforced by spiritual contact. 

Mr. Leadbeater is no fanatic, no 
dogmatist, no frenzied enthusiast. He 
does not seek to disturb faith, does not 
attempt to force new and radical ideas 
upon one. But what he believes he 
presents and presents to the best of his 
powers, and all who read or hear may 
accept or not as they will. His ideals 
are high, upholding the Christ Ideal, 
the consummation, the crown of evolu- 
tion. To follow him we have to climb 
aloft and bare our very souls to com- 
parison. It is a mighty work that has 
thus been undertaken. It means self- 
sacrifice, it means exemplary living, it 
means unworldliness, it means the 
curbing of all natural ill-tendencies of 
the man who enters earnestly upon it. 
It requires a courageous heart, a stead- 
fast spirit, it needs one who is ready to 
deny himself all for the sake of the 
accomplishment of a grand work. And 
more than all else, it calls for one who 
is broad-minded, sympathetic and len- 
ient of humanity’s weaknesses, one 
who will be too noble, too loyal to the 
truth to take advantage of the credu- 
lous or to pervert his mission in any 
way. Mr. Leadbeater’s captivating sin- 
cerity is what wins us to him, his per- 
fect frankness and freedom from 
assuming, comprise his strongest 
appeal. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


Priscilla is a poem sweet, 
As anyone may see, 

Of perfect lines and rhythmic feet 
And bound for life—to me. 


Her brow, a frontispiece so rare, 
Contains no smallest line, 

But eyes speak volumes, and declare 
The whole edition mine. 


About her mouth a winsome smile 
Of rapture gives a hint; 

Sweetheart, I'd travel many a mile 
For one unpublished print. 


But lest I lose my treasure trove, 
Desired, though undeserved, 
I'll mark you “Copyright,” my love, 
And add “All rights reserved.” 
—Lucy J. Miller. in Life. 
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THE DECLINE of STYLE 


By Albert S. Henry 


The reader who has kept in touch 
with the literary productions of the 
past few years must have noted, among 
other things, the change which English 
prose style has suffered at the hands 
of our present-day writers. This 
change became apparent with the 
passing of the chief Victorian writers 
and is now an almost, if -not quite, 
general characteristic of our literature. 
To describe it in a word, we may say 
that English prose style has deterior- 
ated—has declined in power, in interest 
and in charm. The classics of our 
language were never more widely or 
diligently read, but it would seem that 
the makers of books, from one cause 
and another, have failed to reach those 
heights of style which made former 
literary eras forever glorious and 
memorable. 

There is no more vital word in the 
range of literary discussion than this 
word style. Its meaning has been 
defined from every point of view; it 
has been alternately the subject of 
eloquent praise, and it has _ been 
covertly sneered at as a subterfuge 
beneath which mere literary triflers 
seek to conceal their inanities. Thus, 
style seems to have two different 
meanings, in one sense as something 
fine and noble, in another, as mere use- 
less ornament. Perhaps the second 
meaning has been fostered by the criti- 
cism of those who have no true feeling 
for style, and who make no distinction 
between it and the glittering artifices 
of rhetoric. But, without style, litera- 
ture, properly so-called, would not 
exist—at least it would have no recog- 
nition as art. As G. H. Lewes says in 
a familiar essay, “Except in the rare 
cases of great dynamic thinkers whose 
thoughts are as turning points in the 
history of our race; it is by style that 


writers gain distinction, by style they 
secure their immortality.” And Lewes 
could have with equal truth included 
all writers, whether “great dynamic 
thinkers” or not. 

It is well for us, however, to fix 
upon some definition of the word style, 
to help us to understand what is meant 
by the assertion that English literary 
style has declined from the standard 
set by the masters in the past. Defini- 
tions—except those in Euclid—are 
proverbially dangerous things to deal 
with, and most of them have been 
made only to be broken. But, on this 
question of style, we may go to one 
who was himself the possessor of a 
fine and notable style and who was in 
many ways the greatest critic that 
England produced in the nineteenth 
century. “Style,” says Matthew 
Arnold, “is a peculiar recasting and 
heightening, under a certain condition 
of spiritual excitement, of what a man 
has to say, in such a manner as to add 
dignity and distinction to it.” Here 
is a definition that one can pin one’s 
faith to; for it raises style to its highest 
and best meaning—the only meaning, 
indeed, for which literary criticism can 
have any use. 

There are three elements in Arnold’s 
idea of style, which deserve careful 
consideration. In the first place, style 
is not to be found in the first crude 
thought that rises in the mind, but 
thought should be subjected to recast- 
ing and heightening in such a way that 
the writer’s personality will find its 
fullest expression. Secondly, style is 
born in moments of spiritual excite- 
ment, and the best prose, as well as the 
best verse, is spiritual in its essence. 
Lastly, what one has to say, under the 
conditions just mentioned, will be said 
with dignity and distinction. Now, it 
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is in these three things, that contem- 
porary literature is deficient. It is 
marked with crudity and haste, instead 
of the recasting and heightening pro- 
cess; it is conceived in brazen, defiant 
materialism, which opposes and 
destroys all spirituality; and it is con- 
spicuous for its lack of dignity and 
distinction. 

Of course, in estimating a literary 
period in which the great voices are 
silent, one must confine oneself to the 
main current of the time. There 
remain with us a few writers of Eng- 
lish, in this country and abroad, who 
write minor verse and prose of a 
respectable quality, but they are almost 
unnoticed amidst the throng of half- 
baked novelists and pert magazine 
writers who are in the public eye. They 
are survivals—as Meredith and Swin- 
burne are survivals—of a past to which 
we turn with delight after dabbling a 
brief while in the muddy stream of 
trash that is daily issued in the sacred 
name of literature. 

In looking back over English liter- 
ary history, we constantly meet with 
groups of writers who are famous as 
much for the distinction of their style 
as for the depth and truth of their 
thought. While the greatest names 
have naturally gathered the most 
honor, the lesser writers have also 
many claims to recognition from 
readers of our own time for the literary 
quality which pervades their work. 
They were stylists ; they had mastered 
the secret of the language they used, 
and many of them live to-day solely 
for their style. Who would now read 
Hooker or Browne or Jeremy Taylor 
if it were not for their style? The 
reputation of the Spectator is based 
largely on the charm and distinction of 
its style; Burke’s rich and splendid 
eloquence, the magnificence of Landor, 
the beauty and delicate grace of 
Ruskin, all depend upon style for their 
power over the mind and their influ- 
ence upon the soul. 

The older writers recognized the 
vast importance of structure—they 


were architects with words. They 
abhorred the slip-shod sentence, and the 
disorderly paragraph. Whether it was 
by reason of their classical education, 
or their leisurely habits of composition, 
or their insistence on definitive canons 
of literary criticism, or all these reasons 
acting together, it is certain that they 
were, considered in the mass, masters 
of a style which it seems almost hope- 
less for our younger authors to equal. 
There is no uncertainty in their work- 
manship. The sentences and para- 
graphs are fitted together with the 
deftness of cunning craftsmen. Let us 
take a sentence or two from one of the 
best writers ; we will not select a classic 
passage from the Areopogitica, nor 
the sixth and seventh verses of the 
eighth chapter of Solomon’s Song in 
the authorized version of the Bible 
(which Professor Saintsbury calls the 
best example of absolutely perfect 
English prose), but let us take from 
Landor, a sentence such as: 

“Who would have been before me, 
though the palace of Caesar cracked 
and split with emperors, while I, sit- 
ting in idleness on a cliff of Rhodes, 
eyed the sun as he swung his golden 
censer athwart the heavens, or his 
image as it overstrode the sea.” 

Or: 

“There are no fields of amaranth on 
this side of the grave, there are no 
voices, O Rhodope, that are not soon 
mute however tuneful; there is no 
name with whatever emphasis of pas- 
sionate love repeated, of which the 
echo is not faint at last.” 

It would be safe to assert that no 
writer since the death of Ruskin, has 
lived to produce sentences, so filled 
with noblest melody of language, so 
perfect in diction and cadence as these. 

Several causes may be suggested for 
the marked decline in style. One of 
the most obvious is the enormous 
extension of newspapers and maga- 
zines which draw heavily upon the gen- 
eral fund of literary talent. All liter- 
ary work of this kind perishes as the 
grass of the field, and one who engages 
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in ephemeral and fugitive writing for 
a lifetime will not be apt to produce 
anything destined to obtain a fixed 
place in literature. Great authors 
have always written with a view to per- 
manence. But the men of the new 
order write as though one should say, 
“Tt is for the day only; let it go.” Such 
a sentiment never inspired great liter- 
ature. 

A learned professor of history told 
us not long ago that a modern historian 
would be insulted if he were said to 
have a style. Style, observed our pro- 
fessor, is not the business of a historian. 
As if any historical work without style 
has outlived its generation; as if the 
compiler and editor of ancient docu- 
ments were qualified by his mere plod- 
ding industry and honesty, to revive 
again for us the life of an epoch or a 
people! Jibes like this, stamped with 
the approval of the high seats of learn- 
ing, do much to encourage the making 
of the slovenly books that come month 
after month to our table. 

The high tide of the Victorian era 
is going back to the deeps, and we look 
in vain for the promise of the flood of 


The Circulating Department of the 
New York Public Library reports the 
following popular books for the week 
ending July 16: Mrs. Ward’s “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,” Thomas Nelson 
Page’s “Gordon Keith;’ Irving 
Bacheller’s ‘Darrel of the Blessed 
Isles ;’ Baldwin’s “Story of Roland ;” 
De Foe’s “Robinson Crusoe;” Mrs. 
Burnett’s “Sara Crewe;” Van Vorst’s 
“Woman Who Toils;” Montgomery’s 
“Leading Facts of English History ;” 
Lorimer’s ‘“‘Letters from a Self-made 
Merchant to His Son.” 


ok 


James L. Ford will soon publish 
“The Brazen Calf,” a satire which is 


Book News 


a new literature. Verse holds out 
nothing for us; the minor poet pipes a 
pretty song, but he is only the echo of 
an earlier and greater manner. We 
are reminded of the distinction which 
John Stuart Mill drew between poets 
of nature and poets of culture. “The 
poet of culture sees his object in prose 
and describes it in poetry, the poet of 
nature actually sees it in poetry.” Of 
the last we have one great singer, liv- 
ing, but silent ; of the first kind we have 


a new crop every year. Thére are no 


“Charmed magic casements opening on thé 
foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.” 


The hope of continuing the great 
traditions of English style lies in the 
future. If the main stream of litera- 
ture should again run toward fine and 
noble and original work, there will be 
another epoch ahead of us, glorious in 
its own way (though it may, and no 
doubt, will, bring many new fashions 
in its train) as those that went before. 
Toward that future our eyes are 
expectantly turned 


likely to take rank with his “Literary 
Shop.” Many of the papers contained 
in this book have already appeared in 
The Saturday Evening Post of Phila- 
delphia under the title “Our American 
Snobs.” They treat of that grade of 
modern society known as the “Four 
Hundred,” but the satire is not 
directed at that group of well-adver- 
tised aristocrats, but rather at those 
persons who, not knowing them in the 
flesh, nevertheless devote a great deal 
of time to reading and talking about 
them. 

deny 
wrote 


The Macmillan Company 
explicitly that J. P. Mobray 
“People of the Whirlpool.” 
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THE NOVEL—WHAT WILL IT BECOME? 


Among those who regarded music 
rather as a mathematical exercise than 
as an eternal art there used to be a 
favorite topic for discussion. It was 
asked whether it would ever be possi- 
ble to exhaust all the combinations of 
notes which produce chords and melo- 
dies. I remember, some years ago, a 
pamphlet appeared claiming that al- 
ready all the possible permutations and 
combinations had been utilized, and in- 
ferring from this somewhat disheart- 
ening fact that never more would a 
new piece of music be written. It was 
declared that however fertile the brain 
of the future composer might be, he 
could only string together phrases 
which already had done service. Inter- 
esting, indeed, and even charming 
might his themes be, but novelty and 
originality were forever banished to 
the land of the unattainable. 

The discussion may be referred to 
the realm of prose-fiction, tracing the 
development of the modern novel from 
the simplest origins—the folk-tales, 
for example, of the savage tribes, the 
metrical stories of Cadmon—down to 
the higher development under Boccac- 
cio and Matteo Bandello. Ultimately 
we arrive at Richardson and Fielding 
—and what then? Must we declare 
that thereafter the process of develop- 
ment was checked, that for a hundred 
years prose-fiction simply revolved 
round a stationary axis? Indeed, there 
is some ground for so rough an as- 
sumption, for believing that all the 
possible combinations of love and 
hatred, ambition and despair, loss and 
gain, triumph and conquest, good and 
ill, have all been exhausted. Not easy 
is it to discover a hero who has not 
already strutted across a_worthier 
Stage, or a heroine whose course of 
true love has not been unsmoothed by 
the same storms of stress and fate. 
The whole course of modern fiction- 
writing seems to be a process of re- 


furbishing the material of the old mas- 
ters. Even our ordinary canon of criti- 
cism bears testimony to the same sus- 
picion. We at once refer the new 
romanticist to Sir Walter ; to the disad- 


-vantage of the new-comer we point the 


comparison. We refer the ethical nov- 
elist, who possibly is the true novelist 
after all, to George Eliot, only to show 
him that his psychology is less pene- 
trating, his analysis less severe, his 
ethics less subtly devised, his incidents 
less characteristically marshalled, his 
climax less convincing. We show the 
legion followers of Meredith that they 
halt as far behind their master as do 
the fewer disciples of Thackeray. We 
smile at the new Dickens, because so 
obviously he lacks Dickens’s humor, 
and we sigh that the parlor-maid can 
find neither friend nor comforter to 
touch her heart as did Mrs. Henry 
Wood. The whole tendency of such 
criticism is towards the bland asser- 
tion that the writing of fiction has 
touched its zenith; there is naught left 
but the nadir of exhaustion, to which 
woeful spot we are rapidly approach- 
ing. 

So far as regards the material. But 
what of the form? Here, too, it woul: 
appear that under the sun of Art there 
is nothing new. The arbitrary division 
into chapters carries with it such an 
arrangement of plot-development and 
character-development that the expert 
reader, by glancing down chapter- 
heads, can discover the genius of the 
story with an unerring intuition. The 
very chapter-heads have become con- 
ventional. Thackeray and Meredith 
may enlarge them into epigrammatic 
sentences ; the lady novelist may pep- 
per-box her pages with four-line verse 
of an affecting type, sometimes, as in 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s 
case, writing her own; other novelists, 
as Mr. Kipling, may hide their orig- 
inal chapter-head light under the 
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bushel of assumed quotation; but in 
all cases the variance from the type is 
but small. The tradition of method 
holds all in its thrall, and in chapter- 
heads, as in the treatment of scenery, 
character, humor and pathos there is 
an orthodoxy as rigid as all other 
orthodoxy. 

The question assumes, therefore, a 
two-fold aspect. We may ask, is there 
any new material which the novelist- 
genius of the immediate future will 
bring before us? just as we may al- 
most despairingly ask, is there a new 
form into which he will put his novel 
material? The questions give rise to 
interesting conjectures. What if some- 
thing absolutely fresh came suddenly 
before us—something, as bewildering- 
ly new as was Sir Charles Grandison 
to his generation! It will not be in vain 
if I attempt to prophesy the direction 
in which the long-looked-for genius 
will set to work, not merely in respect 
to form, but in respect to matter. 

Probably one of the characteristic 
features of the new novel will be the 
relegation of the element of sex love 
to a subsidiary place. It may be that 
current fiction has rather exaggerated 
the importance of the love of a man for 
a maid. It is open to doubt if, in most 
lives, love is the be-all and end-all of 
existence, just as we may doubt if in 
any considerable proportion of lives 
the baser sex problem, as fashioned by 
a certain class of novelists, has any in- 
fluence at all. The instances where 
love is tragic in its incidence, where 
self-examination and introspection are 
called upon to decide subtle differ- 
ences between true and false love, are 
probably very rare. Nor can it be said 
of the life we lead that mere marriage 
is the triumphal point of our work, 
the final stage of our life’s interest. 
Possibly, therefore, the new genius will 
not ruin nations, scatter empires into 
dust, and cry havoc generally, merely 
to let loose the bridesmaids in the last 
chapter. As it stands now, love is the 
thread of interest upon which we 
string the beads of life, some dark, 


some glittering ; surely the new genius 
will discover that life itself is the 
thread and love only one, though per- 
haps the most beautiful, of the beads. 

Again, there is the arbitrary conven- 
tion, borrowed from the stage, where- 
by mankind is boldly differentiated 
into good and bad, with goodness as 
ultimately the best policy. Fiction is 
steeped in cheap utilitarian ethics. 
What daring fictionist could ever de- 
vise a life of goodness ending in a cru- 
cifixion? Yet life has, doubtless, cruci- 
fixions without number, but the canon 
of convention yearns so for triumph- 
ant goodness that we dare not let the 
good be finally thwarted, as, alack! so 
often it seems to be. And even the 
greater novelists are beset by the fal- 
lacy that life is a Day of Judgment 
separating the sheep from the goats. 
How rarely do we find the psychology, 
so evident in humanity itself, which 
manifests the vein of faultiness run- 
ning through the fine marble of nobil- 
ity of character! Even more rarely do 
we see the analysis of mixed motives, 
good and ill, for deeds which, as deeds, 
demand our commendation. The pub- 
lic do not want such deep investiga- 
tion, is the ordinary reply; to which it 
may be rejoined, that it is for the 
genius to teach the public what its 
wants should be. 

I am not confusing the novel of plot 
and the novel of character when I urge 
that we are now suffering from the 
hunger for climax. Denouement is the 
demon which sits on the pinnacle of 
the art of fiction. The tendency has 
manifested itself that without a cul- 
minating climax a novel had better not 
be written. The parent of this bastard 
theory is the unhappy publishers 
reader, with his formule and his two- 
foot rule. The genius will find life alto- 
gether interesting, and not merely cen- 
tre his interest in one thunder-clap of 
a climax. Mr. Silas Hocking, in giv- 
ing counsel to young novelists, advised 
them to keep the grand climax as far 
back as possible. It would be excellent 
advice to the genius—if he followed it 
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logically and kept the conventional 
climax out of his work altogether. For 
he who lives knows well the myriad 
climaxes of his little days. The “one 
divine event” is the Now. 

Charles Dickens eschewed the read- 
ing of fiction, for he felt so keenly the 
influence of other writers that he 
feared the loss of individuality. Hence 
the new genius may be said to be a 
man without a master. If it were pos- 
sible, somewhat after the fashion of 
the famous Platner experiment, well- 
known to students of Hamilton’s 
“Metaphysics,” to keep the genius 
apart from all knowledge of the work- 
manship of others, while giving him a 
full knowledge of the facts of life, what 
a masterpiece we might expect! Thus 
might we find a greater Charlotte 
Bronte and a “Jane Eyre” even more 
pulsing with fresh and vigorous life, 
aflame with the fire from the altar of 
knowledge. Unfortunately it is in the 
other direction that we have drifted, 
and even a school of fiction has been 


The editor of Book News desires to 
correct an error that occurred in the 
August issue. In that number the 
reviewer of “A Master of Millions,” 
written by Dr. George Claud Lorimer, 
also credited Dr. Lorimer with the 
authorship of “The Letters of a Self- 
Made Merchant to His Son.” ‘This, 
however, was wrong, as the said book 
of letters was written not by Dr. 
Lorimer but by his son, George Horace 
Lorimer, the present editor of The 
swiny Evening Post of Philadel- 
phia. 


x * * 


Jocelyn Lewis is the writer of “The 
Adventures of Dorothy” soon to be 
issued. According to a reader who has 
seen the advance proof the book is one 
that will be a delight to children. 
Dorothy is said to be a very human 


suggested with class-books and profes- 
sors, as stultifying to real art as the 
serial itself. 

There have been a few revolution- 
aries in the past. They have paid the 
price of their daring. Some have re- 
volted against the form merely, the 
form which is in danger of becoming 
archaic. Sometimes the small revolt 
has brought a measure of success ; even 
a volume of pseudo love-letters has 
attracted, because it has broken the 
chapter-head tradition, if for no intrin- 
sic merit of its own. But the genius will 
not merely be a revolutionary. He will 
be a leader ; the democracy of intellect 
will at length follow him, and the sen- 
tries at the gate of the public mind— 
the publishers’ readers—will be passed 
in their sleep, for the sand of material- 
istic considerations lies already heav- 
ily upon their eyes. The genius may 
be wounded and heartsore when he 
arrives at the citadel—but he will 
arrive.—J. G. L., in London Academy 
and Literature. 


little girl, high spirited and absolutely 
fearless, who after living all her life 
in the city, is sent into the country to 
live for the summer with a retired sea 
captain and his wife. It is her adven- 
tures on the farm that are recounted. 


* a ok 


A new novel by Charles Marriott, 
the author of “The Column” and 
“Love With Honour,” will soon be 
published. Mr. Marriott’s new book 
is entitled “The House on the Sands” 
—a designation partly symbolical, inas- 
much as the story treats of political 
life with all its tides and shifts. 

The plot brings the author into con- 
tact with the question now troubling 
British politics, viz: protection versus 
free trade, in the light of the Imperial 
movement for closer ties between the 
mother country and the colonies. 
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When Charles Dudley Warner was 
living he was a close friend of Helen 
Keller and her teacher, Miss Sullivan. 
He lived at Hartford and was intimate 
with Colonel Pope, of the Columbia 
Bicycle Company. Several gentlemen, 
among them Mr. Warner, wanted to 
give Miss Keller the tandem, which 
she rides with her teacher or with 
some one else. There rose quite a con- 
tention as to who should have the 
honor of giving it to her. Finally 
Colonel Pope took the matter in his 
own hands and sent her the tandem 
himself. 

aK cs * 

Dignitaries of the church have often 
figured prominently in English and 
Italian fiction, but it is only within 
recent years that American novelists 
have recognized the value of a well- 
drawn bishop. Hopkins’s novel en- 
titled “The Fighting Bishop” was a 
powerful portrayal of a unique char- 
acter, and Miriam Michelson attracted 
the attention of the story reading 
public by her very clever sketch in a 
recent magazine entitled “In The 
Bishop’s Carriage.” But probably the 
latest use of an ecclesiastical figure is 
in Meredith Nicholson’s “The Main 
Chance.” Bishop Delafield, while one 
of the minor figures, is most attrac- 
tively portraved. He will be readily 
identified by Episcopalians as a distin- 
guished Western bishop, who still pre- 
sides over an important diocese. 

Mark Twain will pass the summer 
with his family at Elmira, New York. 
In October next he will sail for Europe 
on a trip to be undertaken for rest and 
recreation, but more especially to bene- 
fit Mrs. Clemens, who has been ill for a 
year. 

x * x 

Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, the well- 
known critic, has challenged an Eng- 
lish literary man to explain what he 


means by a recent remark published in 
his own Londen paper relative to the 
American love for a title. The Eng- 
lishman said: ‘One may admire Mrs, 
Humphry Ward and yet suspect that 
the reason why one hundred thousand 
copies of ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter’ have 
been sold in the United States, as 
against not more than one quarter of 
that number in this country, is par- 
tially on account of the American's 
love of a title. In Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s book one’s acquaintance with 
dukes and duchesses is continuous.” 
Miss Gilder rightly takes exception to 
this, and requests the Englishman to 
explain the success in this country of 
“David Harum.” She might have 
added “The Right of Way,” which 
also had no lords nor ladies in it. And 
Miss Gilder pertinently inquires if the 
Englishman is really serious “in giving 
this reason for the success of Mrs. 
Ward’s book in America, and does he 
really think that Americans love a title 
more than do the English ?”’—which 
in view of the average Englishman's 
respect for rank would scarcely be 
possible. 
‘ 


One day when Simeon Ford’s pub 
lisher called upon him, Mr. Ford 
timidly suggested that his book, “A 
Few Remarks,” then forthcoming, 
ought to have an introduction. The 
publisher thought it would be very 
nice. 

“How many words?” asked Mr. 
Ford in his most diffident manner. 

The maker of books suggested one 
hundred and fifty as a suitable number 
for an introduction. 

“When must you have it?” 
Mr. Ford. 

“Friday—will you promise it?” 

“Friday?” mused Mr. Ford, with 
the solemn countenance that is famous 

“Yes,” affirmed the publisher dé 
cisively, ““we can’t delay the book.” 


asked 
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“All right,” said Mr. Ford. 

But the next day Mr. Ford stole off 
to Europe, and “A Few Remarks” is 
without an introduction. 


* 


Mr. Robert W. Chambers’s novel, 
“The Maid-at-Arms,” which was pub- 
lished last fall, is being dramatized by 
Anita Bridger. “The Maid-at-Arms” 
is a story of colonial days in New 
York, among the aristocratic old Dutch 
families of that time, and will lend 
itself admirably to stage effects. 


In the Southern town where Will N. 
Harben, author of “The Substitute,” 
lives, there is the usual supply of men 
who have acquired, by courtesy of their 
fellow-townsmen, the title of ‘“Col- 
onel.”” It struck Mr. Harben that the 
old soldiers of the town who possessed 
genuine hard-earned titles were some- 
what obscured by the younger set who 
were Colonels in name only. So Mr. 
Harben wrote an unsigned editorial for 
one of his town papers, in which he 
ably set forth the cause of the veteran 
as against the amateur soldier in the 
matter of titles. The editorial made a 
sensational impression, and did result 
in discouraging the “Colonel” habit. 
It has now leaked out that Mr. Harben 
was the guilty man, and his fellow- 
townsmen are retaliating by calling 
him Colonel, and saluting him in the 
streets. One old Confederate soldier 
was heard to remark, “Of course Har- 
ben deserves promotion. He killed 
more Colonels in one day than General 
Lee did in four years of war!” 


* * 


Smith College girls appear to have 
made a more brilliant literary recerd 
than those of any other of the great 
colleges for women. To mention a few, 
there are Josephine Daskam, whose 
“Memoirs of a Baby” is now running 
in Harper's Bazar; Miss Caroline 
Shipman, whose work in The Critic 
is favorably known; Miss Grace Lath- 
rop Collin, author of “Putnam Place,” 


and Miss Olivia Howard Dunbar, 
author of articles and essays whose 
polished style has attracted the atten- 
tion of serious critics. They are all 
very young women, from whom much 
may doubtless be expected in the fu- 
ture. 


Ske 


In the “Editor’s Study” of Harper’s 
Magazine for August, Mr. Alden gives 
this encouragement to young writers: 

“No young writer in whom the lit- 
erary aspiration is a passion need, or 
really will, be cowed by the array of 
mighty and expert antagonists in the 
arena, whose names sound and resound 
so gloriously from the herald’s trum- 
pet, in full volume, re-enforced by past 
triumphs. Though a true and becom- 
ing modesty may well temper his ambi- 
tion, it should in no degree suppress 
his ardent longing. These veterans, 
young aspirant, are indeed masters, 
but, as such, your exemplars. They 
also had their beginnings, hidden in- 
deed, as used to be the sources of the 
Nile, ‘not permitted to be seen small,’ 
because they mastered their art before 
they exhibited as artists.” 


“I want a copy of ‘The Tender Pas- 
sion,” said the girl with pink cheeks 
and blue eyes, to the young man at the 
book counter. 

“*The Tender Passion,’ certainly,” 
the young man replied, smiling, but at 
the same time scouring his memory for 
some clue that would help him locate 
the book. Into the Publishers’ Index, 
catalogues, pamphlets and announce- 
ments he dove—but no such title was 
there. 

“*The Tender Passion,’ I believe 
you wanted,” he said with his most 
affable smile. 

“Yes, I think that is the name,” the 
girl with the pink cheeks and blue eyes 
replied. “It’s by Ethel Watts.” 

“Oh!” said the man of books, “‘cer- 
tainly !’—and when he returned beam- 
ing from the shelves he bore in his 
hand “True Love,” by Edith Wyatt. 


P. 
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The popularity of Anthony Hope 
was quite evident at his recent wedding 
in London with Miss Elizabeth Shel- 
don, of New York, at which there 
gathered a notable company of distin- 
guished authors, among them Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, and 
a host of others equally well-known. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward was among those 
who sent gifts, and there was an elab- 
orate testimonial from the Society of 
Authors, to which Mr. Hope Hawkins 
has rendered such valuable service. To 
quote from a description of the cere- 
mony in a London periodical: “The 
bride looked very beautiful, the bride- 
groom very happy, and there were 
immense crowds in Salisbury Court 
and its neighborhood to witness the 
arrivals.” Miss Ethel Barrymore was 
the maid of honor, and two charming 
little daughters of Richard Le Gal- 
lienne were among the attendants. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hope Hawkins are passing 
their honeymoon in Surrey. 


* * * 


Lilian Bell was asked the other day 
if she thought her English critics cor- 
rect in their objections to her descrip- 
tions of English manners in “The 
Dowager Countess and the American 
Girl,” just published. 

“IT am sometimes accused,’ she 
replied earnestly, “of being too patri- 
otic. But it seems to me that no one 
with the gift of observation and reflec- 
tion could fail to be impressed with our 
superiority as Americans, comparing 
ourselves, trait by trait, even with our 
ancestors the English. Although we 
can only count generations where the 
English can boast centuries, we have 
so far outstripped them in tolerance, 
in good humor, in willingness to be 
instructed, and in breadth of judg- 
ment that we have a right to feel proud 
when we compare ourselves to them. 

“Take, for example, only one sub- 
ject—that of the treatment accorded 
the English in American literature and 


News 


. 


of the American in English literature. 
Even our adored Dickens wrote of 
Americans as no American ever could 
write of the English, yet we flung his 
jeers and sneers aside and welcomed 
him to our country like a prince, and 
we read even ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ and 
‘American Notes’ with a good humor 
as unruffled as we accord to his other 
works. The Trollopes likewise. 

“And Du Maurier hated Americans, 
I have been told by my English 
friends, and his brutal caricature of 
the American girl in “Trilby’ expressed 
but a tithe of his dislike of us. While 
more of the modern writers than I 
could mention fall upon the American, 
whenever they need a buffoon, as nat- 
urally as they eat when they hunger. 
Yet we seldom complain, and not only 
borrow such books from the libraries, 
but pay out our good money for them 
and put them upon our book-shelves 
with the utmost good humor. 

“Yet—mark the difference! When 
an American novelist writes even the 
most trivial criticism of the English— 
when I comment ever so lightly upon 
facts such as the big feet or ill-hanging 
skirts of English women; or upon the 
bad manners of both sexes when 
traveling, what do I hear? A roar of 
pain and rage from the British lion, 
who loudly complains that ‘it hurts’ 
when I twist his tail! But when Eng- 
lish authors pull out the tail feathers 
of the American eagle so completely 
as to leave him bob-tailed, he only 
flaps his wings and grows another set. 

“Suppose it does ‘hurt’ to see how 
my English dowager countess appears 
to American eyes, can any one who 
has traveled deny that such a type 
exists? Nay, more. Have I even exag- 
gerated ?” 

* * * 


A good story is told of Will N. 
Harben. He left New Orleans once 
some years ago with a party of friends 
bound for Texas. They were told they 
could save half their fare by turning 
scalpers and buying return excursio# 
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tickets issued to other people, which 
they did, the ticket-seller warning 
them that they would be asked by the 
conductor to write their names that he 
might compare them with those on the 
tickets. Mr. Harben’s ticket bore the 
name of Thompson, and, as he suc- 
cessfully passed the ordeal of imitat- 
ing it, the conductor seemed satisfied. 
An hour later, when Mr. Harben had 
settled contentedly down to a pleasant 
nap, the conductor came through the 
car, shook the sleeper gently, and asked 
“What’s your name?” 

“Har—a—a—Thompson,” stam- 
mered Mr. Harben. The conductor 
looked at him suspiciously. 

“Then you’re not the man I’m look- 
ing for,” he said, coolly. “I’m looking 
for Will N. Harben; I’ve got a tele- 
gram for him.” And he passed on, 
leaving Mr. Harben with visions of 
dead and dying relatives and burning 
homes. What was to be done? He 
hurriedly consulted his friends, and 
they decided he must wait, as they 
were within a few hours of their des- 
tination. Mr. Harben said it was the 
longest wait he ever had. But the end 
came, and the telegram was at last 
obtained from the conductor. It proved 
to be the greeting of a friend to whom 
Mr. Harben had only had time to bow 
as the train whirled by a certain sta- 
tion. Mr. Harben says he believes he 
made a few remarks at the time, but 
he doesn’t remember their exact pur- 
port. He saw the conductor many 
times after that, and was always 
addressed by him as Mr. Thompson. 

2K ok ok 


Mrs. Humphry Ward dislikes mak- 
ing speeches, and avoids the unpleas- 
ant duty whenever it is possible to do 
so. When she feels the obligation 
unavoidable she talks with excellent 
effect, but in so low a tone that only 
those sitting near can follow her dis- 
course. At the recent dinner given in 
her honor at the New Vagabond Club, 
London, she was introduced by Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome in a humorous 
speech, to which Mrs. Ward responded 


by saying that while she did not know 
the sensations of ‘‘three men in a boat,” 
she knew very well how it felt to be 
“one woman in a fright.””’ Her manner 
when speaking is very earnest, and her 
subject matter generally of a serious 
character. 
* x ‘ 

Dispatches from London announce 
that Miss Fay Davis will play the part 
of Julie Le Breton in the dramatiza- 
tion of “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” to 
be staged by Charles Frohman in the 
autumn, The dramatization is by Miss 
Constance Fletcher, daughter of an 
English clergyman. Under the pseu- 
donym of George Fleming she has 
written a number of well-known novels 
and plays. Miss Fay Davis is a very 
winning young American actress who 
is better known in London than here. 
She was leading woman for William 
Faversham last season. 

Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins’s mar- 
riage on July Ist to Miss Elizabeth 
Sheldon, according to the St. James 
Gazette, “removes one of the most fas- 
cinating from the ranks of desirable 
bachelors.” 

The same paper goes on to give an 
amusing little incident in Mr. Haw- 
kins’s experience. 


Ever gallant, Anthony Hope was the 
subject of an episode receutly that enabled 
him to pay to an unknown lady admirer a 
compliment which was as great as it was 
delicate. Away on the banks of the Moselle, 
in a niche in a church wall, stands a statue 
of St. Anthony, and by a curious chance the 
profile of the saint is the profile of the 
novelist. At one time another writer of 
stories and a lady who much admired Mr. 
Hope came together before the shrine. The 
former suggested that the lady should 
assume a reverential attitude before the 
saint, and let him photograph the scene. 
Then he would send the photograph to 
Anthony Hope, who was a friend of his, and 
give her any reply that came back. The 
lady sank on her knees and raised her hands 
in adoration. A successful picture resulted, 
and was sent to London with the inscription, 
“The Adoration of St. Anthony.” Anthony 
Hope wrote back his thanks. and concluded 
that the title should rather have been “The 
Temptation of St. Anthony.” 
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Cyrus Townsend Brady is writing 
a sea story. It will be called “Reuben 
James: A Hero of the Forecastle,” 
and will be included in the Young 
Heroes of Our Navy Series. The hero 
is described as one “who was only a 
common sailor, just a type of the plain 
American bluejacket at the beginning 
of our navy.” The volume will con- 
tain illustrations by George Gibbs and 
others. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, whose biog- 
raphy of “Henry Ward Beecher’’ will 
appear in the early autumn, received 
the degree of D. D. at Yale last month. 
He was also honored with an invitation 
to luncheon at President Roosevelt’s 
summer home. Mr. Bliss Perry, editor 
of the Atlantic and author of “A Study 
of Prose Fiction,” delivered the Com- 
mencement oration at Smith College. 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, the 
well-known poet and novelist, is spend- 
ing the season in London, it being her 
first visit there. Miss Florence Con- 
verse, author of “The Burden of Chris- 
topher,” received the degree of A. M. 
this year from Wellesley College, of 
which she is a graduate. She has just 
finished a new novel of the days of 
Chaucer, entitled ‘Long Will,’ which 
will be published in October. Mr. Will 
Payne, of Chicago, whose new novel 
“Mr. Salt” is now in preparation for 
early publication, will spend the sum- 
mer on the Maine coast. Mr. Henry D. 
Sedgwick, Jr., has just returned from 
Capri, Italy, where he spent the win- 
ter. He will be in the Berkshires this 
summer and will give some of his time 
to the final revision of the proofs of his 
forthcoming volume of “Essays on 
Great Writers.”” At the dinner given 
to the faculty, visiting supervisors and 
principals of Training Schools by the 
Pittsburg Kindergarten Association at 
the International Kindergarten Union 
meeting, each plate was marked with 
a hand-painted card. showing a scene 
from one of the books of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 


An old Florida colonel who had 
recently read ‘“‘Up From Slavery,” met 
Booker T. Washington the other day, 
and in a bibulous burst of confidence 
said to the negro educator : 

“Suh, I’m glad to meet you. Always 
wanted to shake your hand, suh. I 
think, suh, you’re the greatest man in 
America.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mr. Washington. 

“You are, suh,” said the colonel; 
and then, pugnaciously: ‘“Who’s 
greater ?” 

“Well,” said the founder of Tuske- 
gee, “there’s President Roosevelt.” 

“No, suh!” roared the colonel. “Not 
by a jugful! I used to think so, but 
since he invited you to dinner I think’s 
a blank scoundrel.” 


Virginians say that Thomas Dixon, 
Jr’s., home, “Elmington Manor,” at 
Dixondale, Va., on the shores of the 
Chesapeake Bay is one of the most 
beautiful estates in the State. He has a 
mile and more of beach on his own 
place, and it is a drive of two miles 
from his front gate to his house. There 
are 300 large shade trees on his lawn. 
Although his house has _ thirty-five 
rooms, he built a log cabin down near 
the water that he might have an iso- 
lated place to write in. Mr. Dixon is 
one of those fortunate authors who 
has a large income from his novels, 
and his new novel of the evils of 
divorce and Socialism, called ‘The 
One Woman,” though only published 
a few days ago, promises to be his 
most successful book in a_ financial 
way. * x ot 

Professor Boros, of the University 
of Kolozsvar, Transylvania, has writ- 
ten to ask permission to translate Miss 
Helen Keller’s “Story of My Life,” 
into the Magyar or native Hungarian 
language. In transmitting the letter to 
the publishers, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale writes: “Professor Boros says: 
‘I had a copy of one of the year books 
of Miss Keller’s school containing a 
most touching account of her marvel- 
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ous life, and I wished to make a public 
lecture on it, but did not find it quite 
sufficient for the purpose. If I could 
get this book I could do some good 
service for our very young mee yet 
very poor institute of the blind, which 
is connected with an older one of the 
deaf and dumb in Kolozsvar.’ You 
see, they think they are behind us in 
such things in Hungary. If you like, 
you may repeat what Baron Orban, 
one of these Transylvania gentlemen, 
said to me in 1873. He said it in Latin. 
‘Do you know what we were doing in 
the eighteenth century, when Western 
Europe was surpassing us in her 
achievements of the higher civiliza- 
tion?? And then in English he said: 
‘We were keeping the Turk off your 
back.’ This is exactly true, and it is 
to me interesting that the people who 
kept the Turk off our back in 1680 
should now be studying our benevolent 
institutions in the hope of improving 
their OWR.” gy 

Among the most striking portraits 
of Pope Leo XIII. and of Whistler, 
those by the English artist William 
Nicholson are conspicuous. They are 
included in the Nicholson portfolio, 
which the Harpers publish. Nicholson 
is better known in England than here, 
where his merit is slowly coming into 
recognition. He is a young man, in 
the early thirties, and the son of a late 
member of Parliament. He illustrated 
the famous London Types for which 
the late W. E. Henley wrote the 
verses. Mr. Nicholson was a great 
friend of Whistler’s, and his art has 
brought him into close relation with 
many of the most prominent men of 
England. He expects to visit America 
again this autumn. 


* 


We clip the following from the 
London Publishers’ Circular, which 
appears under “Letters to the Editor” 

Dear Str: The season has surely 
arrived for a new book on the Shake- 
speare controversy? The question of 


authorship has perhaps been suffi- 
ciently discussed. We are still expect- 
ed, however, to believe in the Eliza- 
bethan date. But will that bear the 
test of the Higher Criticism? Let us 
examine some internal evidence. As- 
summing the correctness of the accepted 
date, how are we to account for the 
following : 

‘If I do prove her Haggard, 

Though that her Jesses. were my dear 

heartstrings 


She's gone.’—‘Othello,’ iii. 3. 

‘I cannot tell what the Dickens his 
name is. —'Merry Wives,’ iii. 2. 
[‘Dickens’ seems to have been a 

‘Household Word’ with the merry 

wives. | 

I wear not Motley in my brain.’— 
‘Twelfth Night,’ i. 5. 

‘Mark now, how a Plain Tale shall put 
you down.’—‘King Henry IV.’ Part 
I. ii. 4. 

[Poor Mark Twain! Has the author 
of ‘Plain Tales from the Hills’ put you 
in the shade ?] 

‘That last is Biron, the merry me 
Lord.’—‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ii. 1. 
[Ani for a y is a flimsy ene A j 

‘Then we have here young Dissy.— 
‘Measure for Measure,’ iv. 3. 

[I can find nothing about ‘Dizzy’s’ 

great rival. ] 

‘Thou knowest my old Iard.’— King 
Henry IV.’ Part I. ii. 4. 

[Oh, yes, we know Artemus Ward 
and several other Wards. | 
‘Thou art an emperor, Cesar, Keisar.’ 

—Merry Wives,’ i. 3. 

‘The wild waves whist.’—'Tempest,’ 
a 
[They enjoyed a quiet rubber; but 

trump was probably the word in Great 

Eliza’s spacious days. hist is a com- 

paratively modern spelling of whisk- 

trump. | 

‘T’ll put a girdle round about the Earth 
in forty minutes.’—‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ ii. 

[First catch your cable. ] 

In ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ v. 2, Cle- 
opatra dreams of Mark Antony: 
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His legs bestrid the ocean: his rear’d 
arm 

Crested the world: his voice was prop- 
ertied 

As all the tunéd spheres, and that to 
friends. 


Think you there was, or might be, 
such a man 
As this I dream’d of” 

Ay, marry, there is! And if his 
name is not Mark Antony, ’tis very 
like it: 

Marconi—Marc[us Ant]oni[us]. 
Another cryptogram! 

With two tall structures—like legs 
of Rhodian Colossus—one on each 
brink of the Ocean, he makes light of 
intervening space. ‘His rear’d arm 
crests’ the towering Atlantic rollers. 
‘His voice,’ endowed with properties 
mysterious as music of the ‘spheres,’ 
and more far-reaching than Stentor’s, 
cleaves through the storm and greets 
his ‘friends’ on the other shore, pro- 
vided their receiving instrument is 
‘tuned’ to his transmitter. 

The term ‘legs’ may seem a halting 
metaphor ; but ‘wireless telegraphy’ is 
no better—merely describing what tt ts 
not. 

In ‘As You Like it,’ iii. 2, we find: 

‘This is the very false Gallop of 
verses; why do you infect yourself 
with them?’ 

[Was he thinking of the Cryptogal- 
lupobaconopopeohomeric Iliad ?] 

In ‘Henry IV.’ Part I. ii. 2, Shake- 
speare exclaims : 

‘Bacon-fed knaves! they hate us... . 

.... On, Bacons, on! 

[Avaunt! ye Bakespeareshacon- 
ians !] 

How are we to explain these appar- 
ent traces of modernity? Was Shake- 
speare a prophet? Or is the alleged 
date, as well as the reputed authorship, 
all Gammon? =“ Yours, etc., 
Finsbury Park, N. A. WILLIAMs. 


* * * 


William Young, author of the play 
of “Ben-Hur,” has also dramatized 


“Onoto Watanna’s “A Japanese Night- 
ingale.” Klaw & Erlanger now defi- 
nitely announce that they will produce 
the play this season upon an elaborate 
scale. Their scene painters are engaged 
in constructing the models for the 
scenery, which has been designed by 
artists in Japan. 
* * * 


The modern art of interviewing 
reaches an unwonted point of develop- 
ment in “The Autobiography of a 
Thief.” The whole of this book is the 
result of interviews between a robber 
and a college graduate in the slums. 
Mr. Hutchins Hapgood during his 
newspaper service won considerable 
reputation for his knack of “getting 
next” to people. One of his interviews 
with a certdin political appointee went 
the rounds of all the exchange col- 
umns. The new commissioner of a 
famous aquarium, in charge of many 
rare and curious specimens, was intol- 
erant of the methods of his predeces- 
sor, a scientist of reputation and stand- 
ing. He easily unbosomed himself to 
Mr. Hapgood. “Why,” said the new 
fish commissioner, “the old duffer used 
to perform all sorts of new-fangled 
chemical experiments to see if the fish 
could live in the water that was in the 
tanks here. Wouldn’t that jar you? 
It stands to reason all that he had to do 
was to throw them in the water and 
see what happened.” 


* * * 


Rosa Bonheur is the subject of the 
August issue in “The Masters of 
Painting” series. The usual well- 
selected reproductions and a life-like 
portrait of the famous painter are the 
chief features of interest, while the 
value of the magazine is largely aug- 
mented by some good biographical 
notes, apppreciations of “The Art of 
Rosa Bonheur,” chosen from criticisms 
by Rene Peyrol and others, and a short 
paragraphical description and history 
of each picture are included in the 
collection. 
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DID SHAKESPEARE WRITE BACON? 


By Leslie Stephens 


Were Shakespeare and Bacon iden- 
tical? A new answer was recently sug- 
gested to me by a friend, and a con- 
sideration of his hypothesis led to the 
discovery of such corroborative argu- 
ments that it should only require a 
brief exposition to secure its accept- 
ance by some people. I may briefly 
recall certain well-known facts. Bacon 
had conceived in very early youth an 
ambitious plan for a great philosophi- 
cal reform. He had been immediately 
plunged into business, and at the 
accession of James I, when a little over 
forty, had been for many years a bar- 
rister and a member of Parliament, 
and had, moreover, taken a very active 
part in great affairs of State. He was 
already lamenting, as he continued to 
lament, the many distractions which 
had forced him to sacrifice literary 
and philosophical to political ambition. 
Now that a second Solomon was to 
mount the throne, he naturally wished 
to show that he was a profound thinker, 
deserving the patronage of a wise 
monarch. Besides merely selfish rea- 
sons he hoped that James would help 
him to carry out his great schemes for 
the promotion of scientific research. 
He ‘resolved, therefore, to publish a 
book setting forth his new philosophic 
ideas, He had not as yet found time to 
prepare any statement of them, or even 
to reduce them to order. He was still 
immersed in business and harassed by 
many anxieties. Now Bacon, if there 
be any truth in Pope’s epigram or 
Macaulay’s essay, was not above ques- 
tionable manceuvres. If he had not time 
to write he could get a book written 


for him. We know in fact that he 
afterwards employed assistants, such 
as Hobbes and George Herbert, in pre- 
paring some of his literary work. It is 
plain, however, from the full account 
of his early life in Spedding’s volumes, 
that he had as yet no connection with 
the famous men of letters of his time. 
Not one of them is mentioned in his 
letters, though at a later time he 
became known to Ben Jonson, who has 
celebrated the charms of his conversa- 
tion. Jonson’s friendship with Shake- 
speare gives some significance, as we 
shall see, to this circumstance. Bacon 
took a significant step. He had recent- 
ly incurred reproach by taking part in 
the prosecution of his former patron, 
Essex. He now (1603) made concilia- 
tory overtures to Southampton, who 
had not only been a friend of Essex, 
but had been under sentence for com- 
plicity in the rising for which Essex 
was beheaded. _Why did Bacon 
approach a man so certain to be preju- 
diced against him? One reason sug- 
gests itself. Southampton was a patron 
of men of letters, and especially 
the one man whom we know to have 
been helpful to Shakespeare. If Bacon 
was desirous of hiring an author, 
Southampton would be able to recom- 
mend a competent person, and there 
was no one whom he was more likely 
to recommend than Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare was by this time at the 
height of his powers, and had shown 
by “Hamlet” his philosophical as well 
as his poetical tendencies. He was rec- 
ognized as an able writer, capable of 
turning his hand to many employ- 
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ments. He could vamp old plays and 
presumably new philosophies. li 
Bacon wanted a man who should have 
the necessary power of writing and 
yet not be hampered by any such scien- 
tific doctrine of his own as would make 
him anxious to claim independence, 
he could not make a better choice. 
Southampton is said, on pretty good 
authority, to have made a present of 
£1,000 to Shakespeare. The story is 
intelligible if we suppose that he paid 
the money on Bacon’s account, and for 
some service of such a nature that any 
trace of Bacon’s interest in it was to 
be concealed. 

At any rate, somebody wrote a book. 
The famous “Advancement of Learn- 
ing” appeared in the autumn of 1605. 
It is dedicated to James, and gives a 
general survey of the state of knowl- 
edge at the time; or, as the last para- 
graph states, is “a small globe of the 
intellectual world.” It shows literary 
genius and general knowledge, but not 
the minute information of a specialist. 
Who wrote the book? I need not rely 
upon the probabilities already men- 
tioned, however strong they may be, 
which point to Shakespeare. If Shake- 
speare wrote it he might naturally try 
to insert some intimation of the author- 
ship to which he could appeal in case 
of necessity. One of the common 
amusements of the time was the com- 
position ot anagrams; and I accord- 
ingly inquired whether such a thing 
might be discoverable in the “Advance- 
ment.” It would most probably be at 
the beginning, and I was rewarded by 
finding in the first two lines a distinct 
claim of Shakespeare’s own authorship 
and a repudiation of Bacon’s. Natural- 
ly, when a man is writing two sen- 
tences in one set of letters he has to be 
a little obscure, and will probably 
employ a redundant word or two to 
include all that are required. Shake- 
speare’s style, therefore, if perceptible, 
is partly veiled. The opening words 


News 


are “There were under the law, excel- 
lent King, both daily sacrifices and 
free-will offerings, the one pro (ceed- 
ing, etc.).” To the end of “pro” there 
are eighty-one letters. Rearrange them 
and they make the following: “Crede 
Will Shakespeare, green innocent read- 
er; he was author of excellent writing ; 
F.B.N. fifth idol, Lye.”* I won't try 
to explain why the reader should be 
called green and innocent, but the 
meaning of the whole will be perfectly 
clear when the last words are 
explained. F.B.N., of course, means 
Francis Bacon. “Fifth idol” refers to 
one of the most famous passages in a 
book hitherto ascribed to Bacon. In 
the aphorisms prefaced to the ‘No- 
vum Organum” the causes of human 
error are described as belonging to 
four classes of “idols.” False systems 
of philosophy, for example, generate 
what are curiously (though the word 
would naturally occur to a dramatist) 
called “idols of the theatre.” Of the 
others I need only say that they do not 
include one fertile source of decep- 
tion, namely, direct lying. Shakespeare 
intimates that his employer was illus- 
trating this additional .or fifth kind of 
idol by his false claim to the author- 
ship. The aphorisms, however, were 
for the present held back. The book 
was published, we may presume, before 
Bacon had discovered this _trans- 
parent artifice. Shakespeare would 
chuckle when calling his attention to it 
afterwards. » Bacon would be vexed, 
but naturally could not take public 
notice of the trap in which he had been 
caught. His feelings may be inferred 
from his later action. When Shake- 


*If any one cares to verify this, he may be 
helped by the statement that in both cases 
A occurs in four places, B in one, C in 
three. D in three, E in fifteen, F in four, G 
in two, H in four, I in six, K in one, L in 
six, N in six, O in four, P in one, R in 
seven, S in three, T in five, U in one, W in 
three, X in one, and Y in one. 
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speare’s plays were collected after the 
author’s death, Bacon, we know, got at 
the printers and persuaded them to 
insert a cryptogram claiming the 
authorship for himself. The claim was 
obviously preposterous, but the fact 
that he made it is interesting to the 
moralist. It is a melancholy illustration 
of a familiar truth. Bacon had probably 
come to believe his own lie, and to 
fancy that he had really written the 
“Advancement of Learning,” or that, 
having bought it, he had a right to it. 
Then, he thought, he would make sure 
of a posthumous revenge should the 
anagram be deciphered. “If Shake- 
speare succeeds in claiming my phil- 
osophy, I will take his plays in ex- 
change.” He had become demoralized 
to the point at which he could cheat 
his conscience by such lamentable 
casuistry. 

Meanwhile Bacon’s fame was grow- 
ing; and so was his immersion in busi- 
ness. In 1607 he became Solicitor- 
General and a comparatively rich man. 
In the next year he makes references 
to a proposed continuation of his great 
philosophical work. In other words, 
he was thinking of procuring its con- 
tinuation. Probably there was some 
little difficulty in getting over the mis- 
understandings which would inevit- 
ably arise from these dark and dan- 
gerous dealings. The bargain might 
be hard to strike. In 1611, however, 
we know that Shakespeare gave up 
the stage and retired to pass the last 
five years of his life at Stratford. All 
his biographers have thought this 
retirement strange, and have been puz- 
zled to account for the supposed cessa- 
tion of authorship. No successful 
writer ever gives up writing. The 
explanation is now clear. Shakespeare 
retired because Bacon, who had grown 
rich, could make it worth his while to 
retreat to a quiet place where he would 
not be tempted to write plays, or drink 
at the “Mermaid,” or make indiscreet 


revelations, If it be asked what he 
was doing the answer is obvious. He 
was writing the “Novum Organum.” 
It was all but impossible for Bacon in 
the midst of all his astonishing politi- 
cal and legal activity to find time to 
write a philosophical work. No doubt 
he did something; he made notes and 
procured collections of various obser- 
vations upon natural phenomena, with 
which he supplied his co-operator. We 
may even suppose that he persuaded 
himself that he was thus substantially 
the author of the book which he 
prompted. Shakespeare died in 1616, 
leaving the work as a_ fragment. 
Bacon, who not long afterwards became 
Lord Chancellor, put the papers to- 
gether, had tlem translated into Latin 
(which would obliterate any lurking 
anagram ), and was able to publish the 
book in 1620. I leave it to critics to 
show the true authorship from internal 
evidence. It is enough here to note 
certain obvious characteristics. The 
book in the first place, as is generally 
admitted, shows that the author was 
not only an amateur in science, but 
curiously ignorant of what was being 
done in his own day. That was quite 
natural at Stratford-on-Avon, while 
3acon in London had ample means for 
hearing of the achievements of leading 
men of science, even if he could not 
appreciate their work. In the next 
place the “Novum Organum”’ is the 
work of a poet. The scientific formulz 
are given in the shape of weighty con- 
crete maxims—‘Man is the servant 
and interpreter of Nature,” and so 
forth. So in classifying the various 
kinds of experiments, the writer does 
not elaborate an abstract logical 
scheme, but represents each class 
(there are no less than twenty-seven ) 
by some vivid concrete emblem. One 
class suggests the analogy of a sign- 
post at cross-roads and receives the 
famous name of “Instantiz crucis,” the 
origin of our common phrase, “crucial 
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experiments.” Bacon was not a poet— 
as any one may see who looks at his 
version of the. Psalms; Shakespeare 
certainly was. 

After publishing this “magnificent 
fragment,” as an accomplished critic 
calls it, Bacon was convicted of cor- 
rupt practices, and passed his few 
remaining years in trying to proceed 
with his philosophical work. The 
result was significant. He had no offi- 
cial duties to distract him, but also he 
had no Shakespeare to help him. His 
later publications added little or noth- 
ing in substance. The chief of them 
was the “De Augmentis.” This is sim- 
ply an enlarged edition in Latin (the 
anagram of course disappearing) of 
the “Advancement of Learning.” The 
early book, as the same critic says, has 
an advantage over the “more preten- 
tious” version from the “noble and 
flowing” (shall we say the Shakespear- 
ean?) “English,” while the additions 
are of questionable value. I shall notice 


only one point. The “Advancement of 
Learning” speaks of the state of poetry 


at the time. “In poesy,” says the 
author, “I can report no deficience. . . 
For the expression of affections, pas- 
sions, corruptions and customs we are 
beholden to poets more than to the 
philosophers’ works; and for wit and 
eloquence not much less than to ora- 
tors’ harangues.” That was a very 
natural opinion to be expressed by 
Shakespeare. In the “De Augmentis” 
the last sentence disappears; but a 
fresh paragraph is inserted upon dra- 
matic poetry. The theatre might be 
useful, it says, either for corruption or 
for discipline; but in modern times 


Ah me, ah me! when ere I think 

Of my past years, I find that none 

Among those many years, alas, was mine; 

False hopes and longings vain have made 
me pine 

With tears, sighs, passions, fires upon life’s 
brink ; ‘s 

Of mortal loves, I have known every one ;° 
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there is plenty of corruption on the 
stage but no discipline. 

Bacon, it may be noticed, was aim- 
ing this back-handed blow at Shake- 
speare in the same year in which he 
was inserting the cryptogram in the 
first folio. It may appear, at first sight, 
that he was inconsistent in condemn- 
ing the very works which he was claim- 
ing, and it may even be said by the 
captious that the fact throws some 
doubt upon the cryptogram. A deeper 
insight into human nature will suggest 
that such an inconsistency is character- 
istic. Bacon wishes at once to appro- 
priate Shakespeare’s work, and to 
depreciate it so long as it is still 
ascribed to Shakespeare. I omit, how- 
ever, the obvious psychological reflec- 
tions, and will only remark that other 
works ascribed to this period, the 
“Sylva Sylvarum” and so forth, no 
doubt represent the collections, which, 
as I have said, Bacon formed to be 
used as materials by his collaborator. 

I have told my story as briefly as 
may be, and leave details to be filled up 
by any one who pleases. Plenty of 
writers have insisted upon Shake- 
speare’s logical subtlety and powers of 
philosophical reflection. They will be 
ready to believe that the author of 
“Hamlet” was also the author of the 
“Novum Organum,” and will be glad 
to be relieved from the necessity of 
accepting the old paradox that the 
“wisest’’ was also the “meanest” man 
of his time. The meanness may all be 
ascribed to one man, and the wisdom 
to the man from whom he stole it.— 
The National Review. 


Lost and undone; 


Full well I feel it now. 
banished far 


From truth and goodness 
away 
I dwindle day by day. 
Longer the shades, more short the sun- 
beams grow, 
While I am near to falling faint and low. 
—Michael Angelo. 
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“The ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Ta- 
ble’ has said that there should be a 
room set aside for a book hospital in 
every complete house. And every book 
lover will agree with Dr. Holmes when 
he learns how easy it is to put his 
books into substantial repair,” says the 
Book Lover. “The materials are: a 
glue pot, a small pot of paste, one or 
two brushes which painters call sash 
tools, a bit of small, cheap sponge, and 
a large pair of scissors. First let me 
speak of the cheap reprints of many 
standard works issued with only paper 
covers. If a piece of smooth brown 
paper is pasted near the edge to cover 
each side, and a piece of white buck- 
ram glued down the back, overlapping 
some half inch on each side, the buyer 
will have a serviceable book. If he 
respects the volume, he may cover the 
brown paper sides with good marble 
paper, and letter the back with a broad 
pen. . 

Many book-lovers who have to save 
up to buy books are glad to pick up 
some desired volume with the binding 
out of repair. If so, the book should 
be repaired before it is read. Or some 
favorite volume may have been 
dropped, and the real book be slipped 
out of its covers. The book-lover 
knows well that one stitch in time saves 
nine. 

Now let us look at some cloth-cov- 
ered books. The bookbinder only calls 
a book bound when it is properly 
sewed on to three or four stout strings, 
and covered with calfskin, varnished 
and gilt-tooled, the strings being 
drawn through the lids. But a cheaper 
style came into use about 1830, as I see 
from a set of Cadell’s edition of Wav- 
erly novels, and hundreds of gaudy 


cloth-covered volumes have been is- 
sued since this style. This modern sys- 
tem consists in sewing the sheets on 
two tapes, glueing the whole back, fix- 
ing on a broad slip of muslin, and past- 
ing the edges of the muslin inside the 
lids. We can always tell a book thus 
covered by running the fingers down 
inside close to the back of the white 
or yellow end papers. Yet it is from 
this cheap modern style that we shall 
take our hints in book repairing. Let 
us suppose that we have a cloth-cov- 
ered book slipped out of its covers. 
Now, if we have a bookbinder’s press 
or one of those old-fashioned table- 
cloth presses, we shall screw the naked 
book into the press, i. e., pressing the 
sides together and leaving the back 
exposed. Failing any kind of press, 
let us tie a piece of stout string around 
the book from top to bottom, close up 
the back, so as to keep the wet out of 
it, and proceed with a small, cheap 
sponge and a basin of hot water to 
sponge off the muslin and glue from 
the back, not having the sponge too 
wet. 

We now leave the book to dry a lit- 
tle, and look at the cover. If it has a 
printed title we will leave this by all 
means, as titling a book is one of the 
amateur’s greatest difficulties. If the 
back is limp we shall improve it by 
glueing a piece of cartridge paper in- 
side the back, a full width from top to 
bottom. If the back is torn or worn 
away from the lids, let us first repair 
it by getting a lady to give us a bit of 
old lining or other thin material of a 
color which will tolerably match the 
cloth cover. This we glue inside the 
cover before we glue the strengthen- 


ing paper. 
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Let us now return to our volume 
drying in the press. We will cut a piece 
of strong muslin to cover the back, 
and leave about an inch free on each 
side. We carefully glue the back of the 
book, put on our muslin, leaving a 
loose margin on each side, and rubbing 
down the muslin to the back with an 
old paper-knife. The musiin is then 
covered with a piece of strong paper—- 
some of those prospectuses with which 
we are so liberally supplied come in 
very handily. 

I have discovered the best kind of 
muslin for the back is a material kept 
by large drapers called ‘‘cheese strain- 
ing,” a kind of a cross between canvas 
and muslin, and the same draper prob- 
ably keeps “white buckram,” a most 
useful material to the amateur, be- 
cause it is tough and smooth, and one 
can write on it. 

Having returned to our book in 
press after two or three hours, we shall 
find the back dry and the muslin firm- 
ly adhering to the back. We look to 
see that it is firmly attached both to 
the back of the first sheets and the 
last. We now fit it to its old cover, 
and paste down the projecting inch of 
muslin on each side to the inside of the 
lids, putting over it a strip of paper to 
prevent it sticking to the book, and re- 
place it in its covers in the press, or 


The increasing circulation in Great 
sritain of Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany’s publications through their Lon- 
don branch has called the attention of 
the English critics to another “Ameri- 
can Invasion” in the shape of 
“reformed spelling.” Such spellings 
as “theater” and “catalog” have espe- 
cially kindled their ire. One critic 
bursts into rime in The Tatler: 


Fonetik speling I abhor, 
And nawt can rowz mi bile 


put it sideways on a shelf with some 
weight on it to dry. Before passing 
the book into covers we shall take our 
scissors and trim the top and bottom 
of the muslin close to the book, so as 
not to be an eyesore; we also cut the 
ends of the projecting muslin a little 
askew, with the same object. We shall 
find after drying, that we have a firm, 
useful book instead of a slatternly book 
which gets worse every day. 

Let us now suppose that we have a 
set of old leather or calf-bound books, 
with handsome lettered and gold- 
tooled backs. One of the set we will 
suppose has got worn through at the 
hinges of the lids. The naked book 
may be treated to a muslin back as 
above, having carefully removed the 
calf back, Then, when it is put back 
into its lids we take a piece of colored 
buckram which will match in color the 
original leather; and, cautiously rais- 
ing the leather for the distance of an 
inch on each lid, we will make a new 
book of colored buckram glued down 
to each lid, and paste the raised leath- 
er down again upon it. Finally, we 
will paste on the old leather back to the 
cover the buckram, and we have made 
our old book sound, and it is fit to go 
back on the book shelves and look as 
well as its companion: volumes.” 


Or ruffel up mi temper mor 
Than Izak Pitman’z stile. 


The Yanky “theater” and such 
Az folo in its trane 

Anoi mi gent] sole so much 
That I becum profane. 


A traveler with but wun “1” 
Wil make me simply fome, 
For foke hoo canot lern to spel 

Had beter stop at home. 


Wun nedes to be no pedagog 
To shun this horid voge; 
Cood he hoo rites down “catalog” 
Be other than a roge? 
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tad Meets 


GENIUS 


By Harold van Santvoord 


We are always curious to know how 
much of himself the author puts into 
his books. However free from moral 
prejudice and the contagion of the 
world he esteems himself in working 
out the problems of his art, public 
appreciation of the literary value of 
his work is sensibly affected by what is 
known of his moral prepossessions and 
personal habits, and the critical reader, 
in interpreting the motif and in analyz- 
ing the characters of his story, deems 
them a significant factor and important 
clue. It is vain to insist that the atmos- 
phere of genius shold be as pure and 
stimulating as the ambient ether that 
nourishes and sustains physical life. In 
the exercise of its functions creative 
energy is not bound or regulated by 
convention or rule. Genius is not a 
question of moral character, nor are 
literary ethics closely bound up with 
the affairs of private life. It has its 
votaries, who recognize it as a law unto 
itselfi—an omnipotent power, which, 


“Like Cato, gives its little Senate laws, 
And sits attentive to its own applause.” 


The moral prepossessions of a writer 
of genius, however, perceptibly color 
the web of his loom as well as the 
reader’s views. In some instances they 
obtrude on the printed page coarsely 
and repugnantly, as in Swift and 
Sterne. In others they are veiled in 
euphemisms, or in seductive phrases 
exalt the spirit of beauty in a canon- 
ization of vice. Because we would 
rather give up potatoes than roses, and 
can go without boots rather than with- 
out poems, must the Muses ever pose 
as inveigling hetairae while we are 
dangling in hammocks or dallying in 
primrose paths? Lamb, self-indulgent 
and subject to alcoholic lapses, always 


wrote cleanly. There is so much hu- 
manity and tender feeling and the milk 
of human kindness in Elia that we are 
inclined to condone his faults. We 
almost feel like forgiving Heine, who 
did not always write cleanly, but whose 
wit tempers our judgment, and who 
paid the penalty of his excesses—a suf- 
ferer to the end. Two months before 
he died he wrote his publishers in 
Paris: “During the past few days I 
have been so ill that a number of Ger- 
man countrymen, who came to Paris to 
see the Exposition, have postponed 
their return to Germany in hopes of 
being able to attend my funeral.” A 
sarcasm so illumined with pathos 
excites within us a sense of pity and 
totiches the secret springs of our sym- 
pathy. We are moved by his tingling 
wit to admire the unconquerable spirit 
of this wayward genius, who scorned 
to wear a mask, though we cannot 
efface the indelible stains from the rec- 
ord of his life. But however lenient we 
may feel toward Heinrich Heine we 
can never forgive Sterne, whose senti- 
ment was shammed, whose piety was a 
pretense, who mocked his own emo- 
tions, a hypocrite and posturing charla- 
tan, gifted as he was, concerning whom 
Thackeray reminds us that “the foul 
Satyr’s eyes leer out of his leaves con- 
stantly.” 

When a writer does not conceal his 
faults, but with unbridled license defi- 
antly exposes them in the mirror of 
his art, personifying his vices in the 
fictitious characters he portrays, it is 
difficult to dissociate the personality of 
the author from the progeny of his 
pen. A mere reference to certain 
phases of popular French fiction is 
enough to indicate the personal note— 
a pervasive ego—dominating the tone 
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of the narrative, excluding analysis of 
character and the natural play of emo- 
tions, and concerning itself mainly 
with immoral tendencies and rhetorical 
tricks of style. We know how the per- 
sonal note in Tennyson, and in our 
own Longfellow, was so insistent that 
they failed of distinction in the art of 
dramatic composition, the poet’s high- 
est aim. But they were constantly 
reporting their best thought and never 
affected a morbid tone. They bravely 
faced the facts of existence and 
breathed an untainted ozone. Of 
course, the artist is always free to 
choose his medium of expression. But 
whether it is Hellenism, Romanticism, 
Realism—in whatsoever mould it is 
cast—we demand a healthy art. 

The personal element is constantly 
intruding and in some forms of litera- 
ture it is the vital fact. Upon this ele- 
ment skilfully employed rest. the 
author’s power and charm. We feel its 


force and persistence in Burns’s lyrics, 
in Poe’s and Emerson’s poems, in 
Thackeray’s “Pendennis” and * Philip,” 
and in the romances of Hawthorne. It 
is the fascinating quality—and what 
writer possessed a richer personality 


than Holmes’s—of the Autocrat’s 
Breakfast-Table causerie. In the flim- 
siest skein of illusion spun by Gold- 
smith and Irving we are conscious of 
the same captivating charm. In a dis- 
eased mind the personal note has an 
undue emphasis, a droning preponder- 
ance, due to an excess of emotion, or 
satyric conditions of feeling and 
thought. In a healthy nature it rings 
with a resonant accent, and has a vital 
significance and convincing force. Our 
literature is richly endowed by the lib- 


eral gifts of the New England mind, 


whose persuasive power and sympa- 
thetic insight gave authority and dis- 
tinction to its utterances, and whose 
dominant note clearly reveals how 
inflexibly it obeyed the laws of life. 
Without any exaggeration of their vir- 
tue, would it have been possible to 
assemble in any previous age in the 
kingdom of letters a group of men who 
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lived on such a high plane of endeavor 
as the New England circle composing 
the Boston Saturday Club? A literary 
neighbor, Colonel Higginson, pleas- 
antly recalls how the talk at these sym- 
posia was always “well-bred and 
manly; nor was there any visible sign 
of that taste for unseemly subjects, 
which so disgusted Carlyle, among the 
leading men in London in 1832, that 
he wrote to his brother: “The conver- 
sation was about the basest I ever lis- 
tened to.’” 

It would be altogether strange if 
the honest reader were not prejudiced 
against the writings of a man of letters 
whose life is mean. The prejudice is 
apt to deepen into disgust when the 
writer abuses his gift of expression and 
degrades the passion of love. It was 
Ben Jonson who affirmed that the 
principal end of poetry “is to inform 
men in the just reason of living.” Is 
not this true of the novel, and has the 
novelist or essayist a higher task? I 
would not deprecate the art of George 
Sand and Theophile Gautier, to say 
nothing of Ouida and the lesser lights. 
But has not the love story in their 
hands borne poisonous fruit? The 
novelist writes to some purpose when 
the novel is made a means, rather than 
an end. When George Eliot paints the 
evils of pride and covetousness, and 
reveals in the history of a wretched 
life the misery and heartache that fol- 
low an ill-assorted match, she enforces 
a lesson that could not be brought 
home to the moral consciousness of 
men and women by all the pulpits in 
New York and London with the same 
effect. The moral lapses of a writer of 
genius, however, need not place his 
writings under the ban if he does not 
sully the pages of his book. We ask of 
him not to amuse us alone, but to 
lighten sorrow, to chastise folly and 
pretension, to exalt human sympa- 
thies, to teach us that there is a higher 
power than fate, to idealize and epito- 
mize the best of life. Such a power 
attests the perfection of his art. 

Our enjoyment of the matchless 
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word-painting of “The Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe” is none the less keen 
because De Quincey was addicted to 
opium. Marlowe gave himself up to 
every passion and was stabbed by his 
own poniard in a barroom brawl, but 
in “Tambourlaine” and “Dr. Faustus” 
are passages of rare beauty. Pope, who 
wove moral precepts into the tissue of 
his polished stanzas, was a little crafty, 
vain, pettish, and pitiful creature, and 
Shelley was an atheist whose morals 
were sadly at fault. But what con- 
temporary poet had a clearer vision 
than Shelley or was master of a finer 
art? We must not be too eager to 
unveil the Isis of our enchantment. We 
enter the poet’s cloister to seek the 
source of his inspiration and the secrets 
of his craft. We are unrewarded, and 
discover a skeleton in the closet. Re- 
verting in imagination to those fruitful 
periods in English composition, the 
Renaissance and the Restoration, we 
may discover the poet in a tavern, sur- 


rounded by brawlers, writing verses of 
infinite tenderness and charm. 
“George Sand is often immoral,” 
says Ruskin, “but she is always beau- 
tiful;’ and although Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, writing to Robert Browning, dis- 
covered that “she had something mon- 


Professor Edward Mims, of Trinity 
College, N. C., has been selected to 
prepare the life of Sidney Lanier, 
which is to be included in the “Ameri- 
can Men of Letters” series. 


* OF 


Fiction to be published in September 
includes “A Candle of Understanding,” 
by Elizabeth Bisland, a love -story of 
Mississippi and New York; a volume 
of short stories by Margaret Briscoe, 
called “The Change of Heart,” and 
“Judgment,” a story of strong dram- 
atic interest, by Alice Brown. ‘The 
third volume is announced of Poultney 
Bigelow’s history of “The Struggle for 


strous in combination with her genius,” 
she regarded her with increasing 
admiration and delight. The writer 
recently met a lady of taste, the oracle 
of a suburban literary club, who de- 
clared that she was unable to read 
Keats with any sense of enjoyment 
since she had finished reading the life 
of the poet by William Michael Ros- 
setti and those “foolish letters” to 
Fanny Browne. As well might one 
find little to admire in the “Pastoral 
Symphony,” because Beethoven was 
so fickle and light-hearted in love 
affairs that he regarded as a matter of 
curious psychological interest the phe- 
nomenal fact of consciousness that he 
had once been in love with the same 
woman for seven long months. Saint- 
Simon, deploring the moral weakness 
of his sovereign, had a contempt for 
Louis XIV. personally, but revered 
him as a king. Such should be the 
attitude of the reader toward the pec- 
cable but gifted writer of books, When 
the writer is not wholly self-conscious 
—when the personal flavor of his books 
is stimulating and wholesome, should 
we not be restrained from lifting the 
veil which hides the secrets, sorrows, 
or scandals of his private life ?—Luiter- 
ature. 


German Liberty; and Maeterlinck’s 
much -discussed drama, ‘Monna 
Vanna,” will be brought out in an 
English translation. The new fall 
juvenile books are most attractive. 
Robert Chambers will follow his ‘“Out- 
doorland” with a companion volume on 
“Orchardland,” full of nature fancy, 
and illustrated in color and black and 
white by R. B. Birch. There will be a 
new book by Gertrude Smith, called 
“The Stories of Peter and Ellen;” 
Thomas Nelson Page’s “Two Prison- 
ers” will be issued in a new holiday 
edition ; and two books full of childish 
fun are announced in Nevill Cain’s 
“Fairies’ Circus” and Oron von Gott- 
schalck’s ‘Innocent Industries.” 
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THE BOOKS OF MY CHILDHOOD 


The editor of T. P.’s Weekly (Lon- 
don) has been asking a great number 
of people about the books of their 
childhood—something as to the names 
of those which most impressed them 
at the time and have remained in their 
memories to this day. Here are a few 
of the many replies T. P has received. 


Mr. JosEPH CoNRAD: 


I don’t remember any child’s book; I 
don’t think I ever read any; the first book 
I remember distinctly is Hugo’s “Travail- 
leurs de la Mer,” which I read at the age 
of seven. 

But within the last two years I’ve partici- 
pated in my son’s (age five) course of read- 
ing, and I share his tastes—in prose, Grimm 
and Andersen; in verse, Lear. 


Mr. Max PEMBERTON: 


As a child, my first memory is of “Cast 
up by the Sea,” by Baker, “Quentin Dur- 
ward,” and “Robinson Crusoe.” I read all 
Dickens’s by the time I was twelve, and 
reveled in him. I think I read very few 
boys’ books, so called, but an old volume, 
entitled “Half Hours with the Best 
Authors,” charmed me beyond words, for it 
contained an account of de Latude’s escape 
from the Bastile. 


Sir Leslie STEPHEN: 

The only books (other than “Robinson 
Crusoe,” etc.) which I remember to have 
impressed me in early childhood are “A 
Story Without End,” translated by Mrs. 
Austin from Carové, and “Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales,” with Cruikshank’s illustrations; but 
I remember the general impression rather 
than details. I loved them both. I also 
remember a book called, I think, the 
“Excitement” (i. e., I presume, to reading), 
mainly on account of an edifying narrative 
telling how a profane.person was at last 
found dead by the roadside, with his hair 
standing on end, and also with his breeches 
on and his drawers off, to show who had 
done it. 


Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER: 
Mr. Shorter, the editor of the Sphere 


and Tatler, is always an interested and 
interesting writer on books, besides 


being a specialist on certain authors. 
He writes: 


After a long term of years I still look 
back with keenest zest to my reading of 
“The Seven Champions of Christendom,” 
a book in which I followed the adventures 
of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Denis 
with breathless interest. Recent inquiry 


has filled me with amazement at finding 


that “The Seven Champions” is not now 
in any publisher’s list. My second, third, 
and fourth fancies were Bunyan’s “Holy 
War,” “The Arabian Nights,” and “Rob- 
inson Crusoe.” 


Mr. St. Log STRACHEY: 
Mr. Strachey, the editor of the 
Spectator, writes: 


I am afraid I cannot honestly say that 
any child’s book laid any sort of hold on me 
in childhood, though many have done so 
since. It sounds dreadfully priggish, but 
the books I remember affecting my mind in 
childhood, besides the Bible, are Shake- 
speare, Scott, Milton, and the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” all of which were read to me 
both by my nurse and my father. I can 
distinctly remember the effect on my mind 
of “Macbeth,” “Lear,” “Guy Mannering,” 
“Waverley,” “Paradise Lost,” and the first 
and second parts of the “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” 


Mr. JEROME K. JEROME: 

I recall two books, the one “Hans 
Andersen,” the other the translation of a 
story from the German, called, if I forget 
not, “The Story Without an End.” The 
title might alarm, especially having regard 
to German tendencies, but it was really 
quite short. I have never been able to find 
it again, and perhaps this is as well. 


Mr, G. Lewis Hino: 


Mr. Hind, editor of the Academy, 
sends a reply at once methodical and 
intimate : 


The stories of my childhood that I 
remember best are those that were told to 
me. 1. The stories of Shakespeare’s plays 
told me by my mother in walks through 
muddy lanes, which always seemed to lead 
back to Highgate Cemetery. 2. Stories 
about one-eyed ghosts told me by my father 
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walking home from church on Sunday 
evenings. Each lighted lamp-post was a 
new one-eyed ghost. 3. Two fairy tales 
told me many times by an elder sister. One 
was called “The Light Princess,” the other 
was about another princess who felt a pea 
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Mr Henry Norman, M.P. 


Mr. Henry Norman edits the Lon- 
don World’s Work: 


The first book that made a deep impres- 

















rs. : 4 sion upon me was “Sandford and Merton,” 
through fourteen mattresses. I think it when my mother read it to me. Mr. Barlow 
gave her a sleepless night. was to me a most impressive personality. 
90k The first book I remember reading by 
of Mr. EpMUND GOsSE: myself was Lear’s “Nonsense Verses,” of 
m, hich impressed my which I never tired, but of all books of my 
res eG aie were manly of : childhood the favorite, and the one of 
_ did etic and evangelical order. I trace all which I have the keenest recollection, was 
“ehh pag of naturalism in fiction to that “Peterkin, or the Gorilla Hunters.” It 
ling fe and fascinating romance, “The Fair- had to be rebound twice for me, and I am 
10W enild Family.” A story called “Minister- sure it planted the seed which grew into a 
ird, ing Children”—somewhat gaudily pathetic good deal of wandering and adventure 
on I am afraid—seemed to me exquisitely later on. 
.ob- “ ” 
written, and awakened a sense of “style : 
sn a blind fashion. And in pure adventure, Mr. ANDREW LANG: 
mingled with realism, my infant mind was Mr. Lang fears that his child's books were 
gorged with emotions by “Tom Cringle’s | grown-up books. He read in childhood 
the Log,” which, by the way, was anything but “The Arabian Nights,” Scott’s Poems, and 
evangelical. These three books, so widely Shakespeare. 
ifferent, haunt me still. 
a Sir ArtHuR Conan Doyie: 
> so Mr. Justin McCartuy: I think the “Pilgrim’s Progress” was the 
but I was never, even in my days of child- book which left most impression upon me. 
d in ood, much given to the reading of books “Robinson Crusoe,” and, later, “Alice’s 
ake- especially intended for children. .My favor- ~ Adventures,” stand out also. 
‘im’s te reading in those far-off years was found 
| me n “The Arabian Nights,” in “Gulliver's MADAME SARAH GRAND: 
can ravels,” in “Robinson Crusoe.” and, “The Fairchild Family” is the book of all 
nind aust add, in Pope’s “Homer's Iliad.” My others which has made the most lasting 
ing,” elight in these books is with me a living impression on me. I never read a word of 
first emory still. it, but my mother knew it off by heart, and 
rog- would tell us the stories again and again 
IR, ARTHUR MorRrIsON: to keep us quiet. I fancy I remember them 
As to avowed books for children, I can ll still—those delightfully human beings, 
emember none that left a lasting impres- Lucy, Emily, and Henry, with their admir- 
Hans ion on me, except that I did encounter able parents;- the proud Miss Auguste 
of a ertain “goody” books, much in favor at the Noble, who figured in our estimation as a 
orget ime, about which I recollect nothing but parvenue, because of the airs she gave her- 
The hat I abominated them. I think “The self, and met a fate which she richly 
gard ilgrim’s Progress” was the first book that deserved, being burned to death, if I am not 
really elighted me, though I can claim no credit mistaken, in an attempt to look at herself in 
» find s a model child on that account, for, the glass over the mantelpiece; but that may 
deed, it appealed to me merely as a very have been some other story. Then the 
cellent story of adventure told in vivid occasion on which Henry began Latin, and 
After that came the inevitable Emily stole the jam, and nearly caught her 
emy, obinson Crusoe,” and then—I really death of cold by wetting her pinafore in an 
and pnnot remember with any distinctness any attempt to wash out the traces of her crime. 
her book till I come to “Guy Manner- And when she awoke at night in a burning 
bg,” which I think I read when I was about fever, and there was a dreadful Eye watch- 
at I ne or ten. I believe that I was in some ing her! I used to lie awake at night 
ld to gree interested by “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” yearning to steal jam in order to have thz* 
plays it I remember little or nothing of them. _ thrilling experience. It is to that book that 
rough fter “Guy Mannering” I think I never I trace my earliest and most cherished ideals 
; lead HiBad a child’s book of any sort. of life. 
tories 


father 
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THE EPILOGUE TO «THE TEMPEST” 


Probably one of the least known, yet perhaps one of the most important passages 
in all Shakespeare’s plays, is the Epilogue to “The Tempest.” There is some little 
reason to believe that as a bit of autobiography, these twenty lines have more than 
a passing significance. According to several of our best authorities, this epilogue, 
used in conjunction with the sonnets, may be considered the one personal strain in 
all the Shakespearean music, and if appreciated at its full value, we should have to 
place it in the topmost notch of importance. Mr. Stopford Brooke, one of the chief 
exponents of the theory, says in his “Primer of English Literature:” 

“The most personal things in all his (Shakespeare’s) writings is one that has been 
scarcely noticed. It is the Epilogue to ‘The Tempest,’ and if it be, as is most prob 
able, one of the last things he ever wrote, then its cry for forgiveness, its tale of 
inward sorrow, only to be relieved by prayer, give us some dim insight into how the 
silence of those three years was passed; while its declaration of his aim in writing 
—‘which was to please’—the true definition of the artist’s aim, if the pleasure he 
desire to give be noble—should make us very cautious in our efforts to define his 
character from his work.” 

As a matter of interest to the general reader and student, we will quote below 
the passage in question, that all to whom it may appeal may study it and each for 
himself may endeavor to interpret its significance: 


Now my charms are all o’erthrown 
And what strength I have ’s mine own, 
Which is most taint, now ’tis true. 

I must be here confined by you, 

Or sent to Naples, let me not, 

Since I have my dukedom got, 

And pardoned the deceiver dwell 

In this bare island by your spell; 

But release me from my bands, 

With the help of your good hands. 
Gentle breath of yours, my sails 

Must fill or else my project fails. 
Which was to please. Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant, 

And my ending is despair, 

Unless I be relieved by prayer 

Which pierces so that it assaults, 
Mercy itself and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardoned be, 
Let your indulgence set me free. 


Ah! what a talent! Who but an Eng: 
lishman could make pigs of iron? It 
is a wonderful profession. This mort 
ing Great-great called me to her ani 
said, ‘Thou wilt do as I wish, mj 
3andoline, and wed this Bung?’ ‘Ye 
madame,’ I replied. ‘I am not ast 


A parody of Elinor Glyn’s clever 
story, ‘The Reflections of Ambrosine,” 
is appearing in the London Taller, 
under the title “The Conclusions of 
Bandoline.” Here is a paragraph from 
the parody: 

“A wonderful thing has happened. 


I am affianced to Mr. Menelaus Bung. 
He is very rich; he makes pigs of iron. 


English miss, who is indelicate an 
thinks of loving her husband.’ ” 
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Every tone in an organ which is rich and beautiful is only rich because it 
contains a myriad discords. * * * The highest joy is that in which pain is latent, 
forgotten, but it has been there. When you hear a discordance in a harmony 
you are instantly on the alert, the discord makes you wait; you wait for the 
cadence. When you feel pain in the world anywhere, although you know you 
have lived nobly and right up to your lights, you just wait. Something within 
you tells you the cadence is coming, sometimes on this side of death, sometimes 
on the other; but it will come, when the shadows have departed and the mists 
rolled away. —City Temple Sermons. 


Women have an X-ray in their eyes. They can look through a brick wall 
without going to see what’s on the other side. A man learns a thing is true by 
a painful process of reasoning. A woman knows a thing is so—because! 

—The One Woman. 


Time is seldom a trusted ally to men of the gambler’s temperament : hey 
play to win or lose on the moment; delay is no factor in their calculations. 
—Count Zarka. 


Laws er massy, how much trouble dar lies twixt de sleepin’ o’ de baby an’ 
de nap o’ de ol’ man! An’ de trouble wid de most o’ us is dat we doan think 
we gwine get out till we’s dun dar, an’ we ricolleck de foolish things away back 
yonder an’ can’t l’arn de wise things o’ ter-day. 


—The Harkrider- 


Loyalty makes even timid souls brave. 
—The Man-With-the-W ooden-Face. 


Every human life has a three-fold value—a value for itself, a value for 
humanity, a value for God. —City Temple Sermons. 


There is an ecstacy that marks the summit of life, and beyond which life 
cannot rise. And such is the paradox of living this ecstacy comes when one is 
most alive; and it comes as a complete forgetfulness that one is alive. This 
ecstacy, this forgetfulness of living, comes to the artist, caught up and out of 
himself in a sheet of flame; it comes to the soldier, war mad on a stricken field 
and refusing quarter. —The Call of the Wild 


They who take forbidden paths must walk warily. They know better than 
to hurry. To rush forward is to court discovery and its consequences. 
—Count Zarka. 
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Character is all of a piece, woven without seam throughout; goodness js 
one thing, with many manifestations, each one of which is consistent with al 
the rest. —City Temple Sermons. 


Yet greater wrong than this can no man do on earth—lead, captivate the 
soul and body of a gracious and innocent girl, teach her the miracle of love in 
motherhood, and then desert her for a fairer and younger face. 

—The One Woman. 


It has been said that to each and all of us comes once, if only once in this 
life, one hour of perfect happiness—our heritage from a long-lost: Eden. 
—The Man-With-the-W ooden-Face. 


Debt is slavery. It kills the sense of independent manliness. 
—A Young Man’s Questions. 


It is to be acknowledged that every personal free action is a miracle, but 
our thinking is so dominated by the constant relation between essential things 
and their phenomena that it is a paradox, inexplicable if considered as a product 
of a natural course of things, when we conceive personal action interfering ty 
make use of nature outside of the ordinary limits of this connection. 

—A Reply to Harneck on the Essence of Christianity. 


The world is full of people who hate to think, and because they hate ty 
think they go into things blindfolded, and come out with blighted hope ani 
broken hearts and blasted lives. —Revival Addresses. 


The noblest man is not he who always upholds his rights. It is he whe 
knows when to waive them for his own good and for the good of others. 
—A Young Man’s Questions. 


All our thinking and speaking and knowledge of the life after death, or oi 
that which is more and, indeed, different from this—external life, of the glory 
of the new world—help us just as little as the thoughts which we entertain oj 
eternal life in spaceless and timeless existence, which now already we ought t 
have, and into which we should definitely pass as soon as we have died. 

—A Reply to Harneck on the Essence of Christianity. 


The right ideal of life is a brave and full obedience to goodness; to tru 
goodness, not to conventions of crowds, least of all to the low standards of meq 


who are afraid to be strong in righteousness. 
—A Young Man’s Questions. 


Observation begets knowledge, and knowledge is power. 
—The Schemers. 


Many people feel what they cannot express, but alas, more express wh# 
they could never feel. —A Parish of Two. 


Traditions are parasites that sap progress, which is life. 
—A Parish of Two. 
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THE TERRIBLE IN FICTION 


Putting the horror-story outside of 
the pale, can any story be really great, 
the theme of which is anything but 
tragic or terrible? Can the sweet com- 
monplaces of life be made into 
anything else than sweetly common- 
place stories? It would not seem so. 
The great short stories in the world’s 
literary treasure-house seem all to 
depend upon the tragic and terrible 
for all their strength and greatness. 
Not half of them deal with love at all; 
and when they do, they derive their 
greatness, not from the love itself, but 
from the tragic and terrible with 
which the love is involved. 

Yet the conditions which obtained 
in Poe’s time obtain just as inexorably 
to-day. No self-respecting editor with 
an eye to the subscription list can be 
bribed or bullied into admitting a ter- 
rible or. tragic story into his magazine ; 
while the reading public, when it does 
chance upon such stories in one way 
or another—and it manages to chance 
upon them somehow—-says it does not 
care for them. 

A person reads such a story, lays it 
down with a shudder, and says: “It 
makes my blood run cold. I never 
want to read anything like that again.”’ 
Yet he or she will read something like 


Harold MacGrath sat in his club at 
Syracuse looking very disconsolate ; at 
least very disconsolate for MacGrath. 
He had recently decided that strong 
drink is raging and had resolved to 
put it behind him forever. A glass of 
seltzer and lemon, untouched, stood on 
the tabaret at his side. The club’s calm 
was broken by the entrance of a tele- 
graph boy armed with a message for 
MacGrath. 

“Wait and see if there is a reply,” 
called the author of “The Grey Cloak” 
as the Western Union boy was shuf- 
fling out of the room. The message 


that again, and again, and yet again, 
and return and read them over again. 
Talk with the average man or woman 
of the reading public and it will be 
found that they have read all, or 
nearly all, of the terrible or horrible 
tales which have been written. Also, 
they will shiver, express a dislike for 
such tales, and then proceed to discuss 
them with a keenness and understand-’ 
ing as remarkable as it is surprising. 

When it is considered that so many 
condemn these tales and continue to 
read them (as is amply proved by 
heart-to-heart experiences and by the 
book sales such as Poe’s), the question 
arises: Are folk honest when they 
shudder and say they do not care for 
the terrible, the horrible, and the 
tragic? Do they really not like to be 
afraid? Or are they afraid that they 
do like to be afraid? Deep down in 
the roots of the race is fear. It came 
first into the world, and it was the 
dominant emotion in the primitive 
world. To-day, for that matter, it 
remains the most firmly seated of the 
emotions. The facts of the case remain. 
The public is afraid of fear-exciting 
tales and hypocritically continues to 
enjoy them. 

Jack London in The Critic. 


~ 


was from an old and tried companion 
“up state.” It read: “Come up for 
the fireworks.” MacGrath thought of 
his new-made resolve, and wired back : 
“Inside or. out?” Then he settled in 
his chair and determined to wait until! 
reply came. The seltzer and lemon 
was still untouched when the young 
author tore open the second yellow 
envelope. “Both,” was the friend’s 
message, and MacGrath adds, as he 
tells the story, “I'll give an autograph 
copy of ‘The Grey Cloak’ to any one 
who can guess whether or not I went.” 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


The following poem is an ingenious arrangement of lines from the great drama- 
tist’s work, so arranged as to form a eulogy upon him. They appeared in the twenty- 
fourth volume of the “British Essayists,” published by Alexander Chalmers in 1823, 
where it is described as having been communicated by Robert Dodsley (1703-1764), 
the famous dramatic publisher, to his friend, J. P. Berenger, the historian of Geneva. 
It was composed by one of the members of a society which met every year to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the birth of Shakespeare. The name of the. mubhor is 
unknown: 


ON THE BIRTHDAY OF SHAKESPEARE. 
A Cento TAKEN FROM His Works. 


Peace to this meeting, 
Joy and fair time, health and good wishes. 
Now, worthy friends, the cause why we are met 
Is in celebration of the day that gave 
Immortal Shakespeare to this favored isle, 
The most replenished sweet work of Nature 
Which from the prime creation e’er she framed. 
O thou, divinest Nature! how thyself thou blazon’st 
In this ‘thy son! form’d in thy prodigality 
To hold thy mirror up, and give the time 
Its very form and pressure! When he speaks 
Each aged ear plays truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished, 
So voluble is his discourse. Gentle 
As zephyr blowing underneath the violet, 
Not wagging its sweet head—yet as rough, 
His noble blood enchaf’d, as the rude wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale. "Tis wonderful 
That an invisible instinct should frame him 
To loyalty, unlearned; honor, untaught ; 
Civility, not seen in others; knowledge 
That wildly grows in him, but yields a crop 
As if it had been sown. What a piece of work! 
How noble in faculty! infinite in reason! 
A combination and a form indeed 
Where every god did seem to set his seal. 
Heav'n has him now! Yet let our idolatrous fancy 
Still sanctify hig relics; and this day 
Stand aye distinguish’d in the kalendar 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 
For if we take him but for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again. 

—The Book Lover. 


“The Castle of Twilight,” by Mar- Announced for immediate publica- 
garet Horton Potter, author of “Un- tion are “The Vagabond,” by Fred- 
canonized,” illustrated in color by erick Palmer, and “The Little Shep- 
Charles Weber, and “The Star Fairies herd of Kingdom Come,” illustrated by 
and Other Tales,” by Mrs. Edith F. C. Yohn. “Gordon Keith,” by 


Ogden _ Harrison, illustrated in ‘color 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins, will be pub- 
lished at an early date. 


Thomas Nelson Page, gives every evi- 
dence of having started on a most suc- 
cessful career. 
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Edward S. Van Zile, author of “A 
Duke and His Double,” is descended 
trom Hollanders, who came 
to this country in the seven- 
teenth century. He was 
born at Troy, N. Y., on 
May 2, 1863. An omniverous reader 
in his boyhood, his highest honors 
at Trinity College, Hartford (from 
which he graduated in 1884), were 
won in the English department. This 
year his Alma Mater has conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters. For the last ten years 
Mr. Van Zile has been known to the 
reading public through many short 
stories and novelettes and a few novels. 
He has devoted part of his time of late 
to work for the stage, and a musical 
comedy, for which he wrote the 
libretto, will be produced by a leading 
manager this fall. 


Edward S. 
Van Zile 


* * * 


“Frank Danby,” which name ap- 
pears on the title page of “Pigs in 
Clover,” a new novel that 
has attracted wide attention 
by reason of its literary 
quality and startling pic- 


‘* Prank 
Danby "’ 


“FRANK DANBY” 


tures of English society, is the pseudo- 
nym of Mrs. Julia Frankau, the wife 


of a wealthy London merchant and a 
leader in London society—literary, 
artistic and theatrical. She lives in a 
beautiful home in Clarges street, May- 
fair, and is widely known for her en- 
tertainments. She is the author of 
several other novels, but none which 
has met with the success of “Pigs in 
Clover.” She has also written a work 
upon Eighteenth Century Color Prints. 


I recollect that it was my earliest 
ambition to become a policeman; nor 
‘was I deterred by the song 

A. J. Drexet. Which tells us that “a police- 
Biddle man’s life is not a happy 
one.” Indeed, nothing can 

induce me to state the precise reason 
that I am not “on the force” to-day. I 
only wish to show that one’s early 
inclination or ambition does not always 
determine one’s destiny, as proud par- 
ents often suppose. I was born in the 
year 1874, and from then until the age 
of seven I filled in the time that I 
wasn’t sleeping as barber, iceman, cab 
driver, at storekeeping and _ similar 
childish employments. Just when I 
arrived at the age of indiscretion of 
liking to see my writings in print it is 
hard to recollect. But I was in my 
teens when I occupied the position of 
comic editor on a paper. Various of 
my relatives objected to the name of 
this calling; it was a disgrace on the 
family escutcheon, they said. And, as 
I persisted, it was threatened that my 
allowance would be stopped. In view 
of the fact that my allowance was a 
few ducats in excess of my salary 
as comic editor, I unsentimentally 
changed the flow of my comic pen to 
the authorship of allegory and essays. 
It is thus easy to trace back to the 
periods which were resportsible respec- 
tively for the production of my books, 
“Shantytown Sketches” and “The 
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Flowers of Life.” My grandest in- 
spirations have been conceived while 
listening to slow music, but here I am 
doubly commonplace, in that the ad- 
vance photographs, taken by my imagi- 
nation, of myself upon a throne, or 
building castles, have failed to print. 
I think there was too much sun. 

My first book was entitled “A Dual 
Role and Other Stories ;” it contained 
a series of my stories that had ap- 
peared in the periodicals—for I was a 
scribbler in those days. This book 
sold so poorly that I was encouraged 


A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE 


to try again. Then came the time that 
I turned to writing dialect stories— 
exactly why 3,400 copies of “Shanty- 
town Sketches” were sold I couldn’t 
guess. I was disgusted with that suc- 
cess, though my English publishers 
liked it. 

But I love children, and so I turned 
to writing books for them. People 
seeem to like “The Froggy Fairy 
Books,” and I am glad of it. My 
novel, “A Biographical Romance,” 
found many readers also. But my 
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chief aim in literature has been to de- 
velop an interest in the Madeira 
Islands, where I spent one of the hap- 
piest periods of my life. During the 
past twelve years I have labored upon 
a pen picture of the beautiful islands 
that I love so dearly. 

In the course of my work I had re- 
course to the dust covered shelves of 
principal libraries of the old world. I 
sharpened and blunted many pencils, 
and used much ink, in the libraries of 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Paris, Cologne, 
Funchal and the British Museum. Dur- 
ing the progress of my research the 
American and Royal Geographical So- 
cieties offered me much encourage- 
ment, and the steamship companies of 
London whose vessels call at Madeira, 
and business houses and prominent 
people of Madeira, assisted me in gath- 
ering my data. The two volume edi- 
tion of my work on the Madeira 
Islands, entitled “The Land of the 
Wine,” I regard as the best thing I 
have done. I hope the critics may 
coincide in this view. 

A. J. Drexel Biddle. 


Gilbert Holland Montague, whose 
new history of the “Rise and Progress 
of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany,” has just been pub- 
lished, is a graduate of 
Harvard, ’or, and member 
of the Phi-Beta-Kappa. During his 
college course he was identified chiefly 
with the literary set, and for two years 
was an associate editor of the Harvard 
Monthly, devoting most of his work to 
literary criticism. He won the Ricardo 
prize scholarship by an impromptu 
historical essay on “Democracy and 
Empire.” He also won the Bowdoin 
literary prize with the final half of the 
history of the Standard Oil Company, 
which is an unbiassed, scholarly and 
authoritative work based upon govern- 
mental official reports. Mr. Montague 
is a native of Springfield, Mass. 


Gilbert H. 
Montague 
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Dr. George C. Lorimer, author of 
“The Master of Millions,’ was born 
at Morning-side Way, near 
Edinburgh, but spent his 
boyhood at Picardy Place 
in the city itself. The 
Scotch characters he here depicts are 
the indelible impressions of his early 
life, and the same is true of the locali- 


George C. 
Lorimer 


GEORGE C. LORIMER 


ties in Edinburgh and along the banks 
of the river Esk. Such dialect as ap- 
pears is not the creation of fancy, but 
a faithful reproduction of the burr of 
the Ayrshire Scot. 

The vivid pictures of the life and 
denizens of Tiger Bay and Dorset 
street in London, the Doss houses and 
the East End in general were gained 
by personal observation and investi- 
gation. Under the guidance of a 
newspaper man, and arrayed in rough 
clothes, the author penetrated those 
districts and brought away the impres- 
sions and information that he embodies 
in his story. 

_Dr. Lorimer’s varied life has given 
him unusual opportunity for the 
knowledge and expression of human 


problems and passions. Passing as a 
young man from the stage to the 
pulpit, he has for practically a life 
time been a national leader in pulpit 
oratory, and philanthropic effort. 


* * 2k 


E. Phillips Oppenheim’s latest and 
most mature novel, “A Prince of 
Sinners,” has called atten- 
tion to this English writer, 
whose books have been 
steadily growing in popu- 
larity in this country. He has been 
best known in this country, previous to 
the publication of “A Prince of Sin- 
ners,” by “The Great Awakening,” “A 
Millionaire of Yesterday,” “The Sur- 
vivor,” and “The Traitors.” In each 
of these ingenious novels his skill as a 
story-teller was evident. Mr. Oppen- 
heim, who is thirty-four years of age, 
was born and educated in England; 
was married in 1892 to Miss Elsie 
Hopkins, of Boston, and at present he 


E. Phillips 
Oppenheim 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


resides at Ervington, in Leicestershire. 
He is a member of the Savage and the 
Authors’ Clubs, and his favorite sport 
is golf. 
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Ethel Watts Mumford, whose novel, 
“Whitewash,” is among the fall pub- 
lications, is of Southern 

Ethel Watts family, though born in New 
Mumford York, and is still in her 
twenties. She was educated 

for the most part abroad, and studied 
painting in Paris under Benjamin Con- 
stant and others. Miss Mumford has 
traveled very extensively, both in 
Europe and the Orient, and has spent 
a year in Japan. She has only recently 


ETHEL W. MUMFORD 


returned from a journey of several 
years’ duration, which included a year 
‘in the South Seas, and an extended 
sojourn in the West and South of the 
United States, and in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. She is at present resid- 
ing in New York. Miss Mumford’s 
first literary effort was a play, “Se- 
nario,’ which was presented by Miss 
Annie Russell. Her first book, “Dupes,” 
was published about two years ago. 


She is the author of many short stories 
and poems, and is one of the collabora- 
tors of the clever “Cynics’ Calendar,” 
published last year in San Francisco. 
Miss Mumford is an_ enthusiastic 
sportswoman—a lover of horses, a 
good “sailor,” and a champion swim- 
mer. 


Mr. C. N. Williamson, one of the 
authors of “The Lightning Conduc- 
tor,” was, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Alfred Harms- 
worth, perhaps the young- 
est man ‘who ever started 
an important London paper. He was 
the founder and first editor of Black 
and White, having previously been 
connected with The Graphic. As a boy 
he wrote a successful “Life of Thomas 
Carlyle,” and at about the same time 
drew wide attention, in a series of arti- 
cles which appeared in The Graphic, 
to Cumberland as a climbing centre. 
Mrs. Williamson, the other author of 
“The Lightning Conductor,” was an 
American girl, a Miss Livingston, of 
New York. She went to England on 
a visit eight or nine years ago, met her 
husband there, and married a year or 
two later. She has written a number 
of novels which have been well re- 
ceived, but “The Lightning Conduc- 
tor” (with the exception of some short 
stories which appeared in The Strand 
and other magazines) is the first work 
that she and Mr. Williamson have done 
together. They live by the river, at 
Hampton Court, in summer, and the 
rest of the year they spend in traveling 
abroad, going often to out-of-the-way 
places. Mr. Williamson is an expert 
automobilist, driving his own car, often 
without a chaffeur, and “The Light- 
ning Conductor” was suggested by a 
long tour which he and his wife took 
in their automobile through the vari- 
ous countries named in the book.— 
The Critic. 


Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. 
Williamson 
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The Rev. John Kelman, author of 
“The Faith of Robert Louis Steven- 
son,” has become notable in 
Edinburgh as a preacher to 
students, and generally to 
young men and women. He 


Rev. John 
Kelman 


REV; JOHN KELMAN 


is the son of the Rev. John Kelman, of 
Leith, and began his ministerial career 


Alfred Henry Lewis has just com- 
pleted for publication later in the sea- 
son a story of city life, entitled “The 
joss,” in which he gives the inner 
story of boss rule, “graft” and the con- 
duct of “the organization.”’ The sub- 
ject is certainly timely, and the author’s 
name is guarantee of the satisfactory 
manner in which it will be handled. 


* * x 


Thomas Dixon, Jr., whose new 
novel, “The One Woman,” is reported, 
a week after publication, to be rapidly 
approaching the 50,000-copy mark, has 
replied to his legal critics who have 
noticed what they call a serious legal 
slip in the story, that is, where a wife 


as assistant to Dr. George Adam 
Smith. Free New North Church, 
where Mr. Kelman is now, is near the 
University, and Mr. Kelman set him- 
self to addressing the students. His 
qualifications were a wide and sympa- 
thetic culture, an earnest religious 
sympathy and a personality of decided 
magnetic power. He has exercised an 
extraordinary influence on a class 
whom many ministers find it very hard 
to touch. His fame has crossed the 
Atlantic, and no speaker at Northfield 
has been more appreciated in recent 
years. In spite of many calls to im- 
portant positions, Mr. Kelman has 
stood by his work in Edinburgh. 


x 


Sir William Magnay was born in 
1855, and succeeded his father in 1871. 
Among his publications are 
“The Fall of the Star,” 
“The Pride of Life,” “The 
Heiress of the Season,” 
“The Man Trap,” “The Red Chan- 
cellor,” and ‘The Man of the Hour.” 
His latest novel, ‘Count Zarka,” the 
scene of which is laid in Austria, has 
just been published. 


Sir William 
Magnay 


is allowed to testify against her hus- 
band. The author says that this inci- 
dent, like many others in the novel, is 
intended to show that the Utopian 
marriage relation not only ends the 
sanctity and unity of marriage, but is 
destruction of the foundations of law 
that rests on the monogamic group. 
The queer form of the Socialistic mar- 
riage ceremony in “The One Woman,” 
by the way, is not unlike some real 
instances—in fact, some of the parts of 
the story following the change of the 
Rev. Frank Gordon’s love from one 
woman to another closely resemble the 
history of Prof. Herron’s case that 
excited the whole country a few years 
ago. 
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The approach of fall means the approach of school-days and the taking up once 
again of the threads of study, (whether in the ordinary school, the college, the home 
or the lecture-hall), which two months ago were dropped for the vacation interval. 
Now is the time to replenish one’s store of text-books and works of reference and 
inasmuch as the up-to-date volume is surer in information and, in fact, in every way 
more to be desired, it may be to our advantage to study the announcement lists and 
the category of new books upon all educational subjects. As a matter of convenience, 
the following list has been prepared. The books are all scheduled for early publica- 
tion, so that one may depend upon having them in good season. 


Actual Government as Applied Under American Conditions. By Albert 


Bushnell Hart. 
This book is addressed not only to students in colleges and secondary 


schools, but to the general reader. 


Agriculture for Beginners. By C. W. Burkett, Professor of Agriculture; 
F. L. Stevens, Professor of Biology, and D. H. Hill, Professor of 
English in the North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic 


Arts. 
Animal Structures. By David Starr Jordan, Harold Heath and G. C. Price. 


Book of the Short Story, The. Edited by Alexander Jessup. 
A collection of typical short stories from 3000 B. C. to Kipling. 


Cicero’s Orations. Edited by C. H. Forbes, of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 


Complete School Record (High School Edition). By W. R. Comings, 
Superintendent of Schools, Elyria, Ohio. 


Elementary Arithmetic, An. By J. W. A. Young, University of Chicago, 
and L. L. Jackson, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 


Fabulae Faciles. By Professor J. C. Kirtland, of Phillips (Exeter) 


Academy. 
An elementary Latin reader intended to bridge the gap between the Begin- 


ner’s book and Caesar or Nepos. The stories are of Hercules, Perseus, the 
Argonauts, and Ulysses. 


First Greek Book, A. By F. S. Morrison, and Thos. D. Goodell, Yale 
University. 


First Latin Book, A. By C. H. Moore, Harvard University. 


Geographic Influences in American History. By Albert Perry Brigham, 
Professor of Geology in Colgate University, Author of “A Text-Book 


of Geology.” 
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Greek History, A. By Alice Zimmern. 

An attractive history written by an English writer and scholar. The illus- 
trations are a feature worthy of especial mention; most are photogravures such 
as are not usually found in text-books, and include The Quarry at Syracuse 
where the Athenians were imprisoned, The Castalian Fountain at Delphi, 
Ithome, Relics Discovered by Dr. Schliemann, etc. 


Heimathklang. By Werner. Edited for schools by Marian P. Whitney. 

This is a stirring and graphic tale, with a very slight element of senti- 
mental love. The style is easy and the text can be used for sight-reading or 
for first-reading in place of a reader. 


History of the British Nation. By G. M. Wrong, University of Toronto. 
How the People Rule. By Chas. D. F. Hoxie. 


Laboratory Outline of Physiological Chemistry, A. By Ralph Waldo 
Webster and Waldemar Koch. 


The special features are a chapter on the chemistry of the cell, in which 
chapter are discussed the properties and constituents of protoplasm in general, 
and the chemical and physical conditions necessary for the life of the cell; 
special methods of preparation of the various organic constituents met with 
in the body; a complete chemical and sanitary examination of milk; and a 
study of the chemistry of the various tissues. Besides these points, the chem- 
istry of digestion and execretion is taken up in a more or less detailed way. 


Laboratory Physics. A Student’s Manual of a Series of Quantitative 
Experiments. By Dayton Clarence Miller, Professor of Physics in the 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 


La Mare Au Diable. Par George Sand. Edited, with Brief Introduction, 
Notes, and Full Vocabulary, by Leigh R. Gregor, Lecturer on the 
Modern Languages in McGill University, Montreal, Canada. (Inter- 
national Modern Language Series.) 


Latin Grammar, A. By William Gardner Hale, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Latin, and Carl Darling Buck, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Indo-European Comparative Philology in the University of 
Chicago. 


Lessons in Physics. By Lothrop D. Higgins, Instructor in Physics in the 
Morgan School, Clinton, Conn. 


Liberal Education and a Liberal Faith, A. By Dr. Chas. F. Thwing, Presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University. 


Mechanics, Molecular Physics and Heat. By Robert Andrews Millikan, 
Assistant Professor of Physics in the University of Chicago. A Twelve 
Weeks’ College Course. 


New Latin Grammar. By J. B. Greenough, late Professor of Latin in 
Harvard University; George Lyman Kittredge, Professor of English 
in Harvard University; A. A. Howard. Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University ; and Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Professor of Latin in the Michi- 
gan State Normal College. For Higher Schools and Colleges. 
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Poems of Tennyson. Edited by Professor Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton 
University, and D. Laurance Chambers, Assistant in English in Prince- 
ton University. (Athenaeum Press Series.) 


Porto Rico: The Land of the Rich Port. By J. Seabury. Book XII. 
World and Its People Series. 


Psychology of Adolescence. By G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark Univer- 
sity. 2 vols. 


Putzer’s Historical Atlas, with English Text. 
Sallust’s Cataline. Edited by A. Gudeman, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


Schucking’s Die Drei Freier. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


Otto Heller, Professor of the German Language and Literature in 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


Scott’s Ivanhoe. Edited by Mrs. Carrie E. T. Dracass, Englewood High 
School, Chicago. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited by Dr. James Chalmers, President of 
University of Illinois. 


Shorter Poems of Goethe and Schiller. By \W.H. Van der Smissen, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 


Standard Second Reader, The. Edited by Isaac K. Funk and Montrose J. 

Moses. 

This second book in the Standard Reader Series contains many features 
of practical value. It adheres to the idea that only those thoughts are worth 
remembering that give in-form-ation, that build character, and the editors have 
aimed to give unity to the entire text of the book by preparing lessons along 
definite lines. 


Stories of the Ancient Greeks. By Charles D. Shaw. Illustrated. 


Talks to Students on the Art of Study. By Frank Cramer. 

This is a sane and careful treatise on the art of study. It is designed for 
students, professors and teachers and has received the highest commendation 
of professors and leading educators throughout the country. It has already 
been adopted by many state Teachers’ Reading Associations. 


Temple School Shakespeare. 


Though entirely distinct from the well-known “Temple Shakespeare,” it 
will be in its way equally attractive. The special features include a large-type 
text, an adequate introduction and full notes of a literary rather than philo- 
logical character, together with a glossary. The illustrations are by well- 
known artists. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. Edited by C. F. Smith, University of Wisconsin. 
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oe Vt: Avo fe N AL 


The following has been designed as a course of study built upon broad and 
general lines and particularly adapted to the use of boys and girls and perhaps young 
men and women who are ambitious for an education, but for whom a good High School 
or college course is not possible. We do not pretend to make of the department an 
advanced or detailed study department, but hope by outline principally and book 
suggestions to furnish a guide to those who are struggling along without the aid 
of practical tuition towards a useful and general education. In the literary section 
of the undertaking we shall seek chiefly to present such work as will make for a 
cultivation of good, literary taste. 

The department will be given a generous space in each month’s issue of “Book 
News” and every effort will be made to have it useful and practicable. 


For this month we give a general outline of the entire course as far as has been 
prepared. 


OUTLINE. 
I. History of Literature. 


The Iliad. 
| (a.) Period |. The Epic. | Homer 
The Odyssey. 
eoshe. 
(6.) Period Il. Elegiac and Lyric Poetry. | Altus. 


Pindar. 
Zischylus. 
(c.) Period lll. Tragedy. | Sophoctes. 
Euripides. 
Herodotus. 
(d.) Period IV. History. { Thueydides, 
Xenophon. 
(e.) Period V. Comedy. { Aristophanes. 


{ : Plato. 
(f) Period vi. | Toneneny- { Aristotle 
é : ( AEschines. 
| l be * \ Demosthenes. 
f Plutarch. 
(g.) Period VII. Léveulen. 
( (a.) Period 1. { Ennius. 
{ Lucretius. 
(6.) Period Il. | Gleam. 
' { Sallust. 
(c.) Period HI. Virgil. 


| 


Horace. 
Ovid. 
f me 
acitus. 
(d.) Period IV, | PARTI. Lucan. 
| Pliny. 
PART 2. { Juvenal. 


4 Erasmus. 


(2.) Period I. Period of Preparation. 
f Jean Froissart. 
(6.) Period Il. 1 Villon. 


(c.) Period III. Renaissance. ee ll 


Corneille. 


Pascal. 

(d.) Period IV. { Racine. 
| Moliere. 
| Fenelon. 


(¢.) Period V. Period of Voltaire. { Voltaire, 
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{ (1) Period vi. { Madame de Stael. 





\ Lamartine. 
{ Victor Hugo. 
(g.) Period VI. 1 George Sand. 
Dumas. 
4 FRENCH. | Balzac 
-ontimuea, utier. 
| (k.) Period VIII. The Novel. 1 Daudet. 
| | Maupassant. 
L | Zola. 
( (a.) Period I. Early German. Niebelungenlied. 
(6.) Period Il. 4 Been 8 
Goethe. 
(c.) Period I. | Sovitter, 
Jean Paul Richter. 


| (d.) Period IV. { Novalis. 
J. & W. Grimm. 


‘5. GERMAN. | 
| 
| (e.) Period V. i Heine 


f { Dante 
(a.) Period I. + Patenrch. 
| (6.) Period Il. { Boccaccio. 
( Machiavelli. 
wee Vittoria Colonna. 
6. ITALIAN. 1 (c.) Period Il. ] Michelangelo. 
| | Vasari. ° 
Ariosto. 
(d.] Period IV. { ras = 
{| (e.) Period V. 4 Alfieri. 
( (a.) Period I, Early Period. 
| ( Pushkin. 
2s | Turgenieff. 
7- RUSSIAN. 1 (6.) Period I. Nineteenth Century. { Dostoievsky. 
| | Tolstoy. 
L | Bashkirtseff. 
( (@.) Period I. Preparatory. 
§ Boscan. 
8. SPANISH. 1 (6.) Period Hl. 1 De la Vega. 
L (c.) Period Hl. { Cervantes. 
( (a.) Period I. Preparatory. 
| (6.) Period Il, Chaucerian Age. eg 
( Sir Thomas More. 
; } Wyatt & Surrey. 
| (c.) Period I 1 Sir Philip Sidney. 
| Spenser (Edmund). 
| { Marlowe. 
: } Chapman. 
(d.) Period IV. Rise of the Drama. + Shakespeare. 
| | Ben Jonson. 
Drayto 
9. ENGLISH. {; Beaumont & Fletcher, 
Baco 
| (e.) Period V. } Geo Herbert. 
| Walton. 
| Lovelace. 
L _ 
{ Bunyan. 
| PART I. a eve. 
en. 
(7.) Period VI. 4. (Staee 
| Addison. 
| | PART 2. 4 Swift. 
{ l | Pope. 
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‘f { Defoe. 
| Richardson. 
Smollett 
(g.) Period VI. | Young 
Gray. 
Samuel Johson. 
Goldsmith. 
| ( Burns. 
Burke. 
(A.) Period VIN. 1 aes. 
| op Scott. 
ron. 
is Shelley. 
Keats. 
| | ——_ 
j homas Moore. 
9. ENGLISH. ' (i.) Period 1X. { Lamb. 
Continued. | | Coleridge. 
' Wordsworth. 
| Southey. 
| Lord Lytton. 
, Dickens. 
| { Thackeray. 
Carlyle. 
| Tennyson. 
Browning. 
| Mrs. Browning. 
| Eliot. 
Swinburne. 
Arnold. 
Stevenson. 
| Kipling. 
{ (@ 


(j.) Period X. 


) Period I. { Cotton Mather. 
Franklin. 
(6.) Period Il. Hopkinson. :' 
Frenau. 
Irving. 
| oe ar 
Bryant. 
| (c.) Period Il. / Emerson. 
Longfellow. 
| Poe. 
Hawthorne. 
J Lowell. 
. AMERICAN, Holmes. 
| Whittier. 
Taylor. 
| E. E. Hale. 
Mark Twain. 
um ) Period IV. ~ Whitman. 
Harte. 
Aldrich. 
Howells. 
| Henry James. 
Field. 
Riley. 


General History. 


1. Ancient—Earliest times to fall of Rome, 476 A. D. 
2. Medieval—Fall of Rome to discovery of America, 1492. 
3. Modern—Discovery of America til] present. 


Biology. 


1. Botany—General survey. 
2. Zoology—Elementary study. 
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WORDS of WISDOM 
from PAST MASTERS 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATION AND APPRECIATION 











LATIN (Continued). 


Petronius. Arbiter. Flourished about A. D. 50. 

Caius Petronius, a celebrated voluptuary at the Court of Nero, is called 
by Tacitus arbiter elegantiae. He passed his days in slumbers and his nights 
in revelry. He was consul A. D. 61, when he is said to have discharged his 
official duties with energy. He then relapsed to his former habits. He was 
suspected of being a factor in the conspiracy of Scaevinus, whereupon he put 
himself to death by opening his veins in a warm bath. This in A. D. 66. Hews 
believed to have been the author of what bears the title of “Petronei Arbitn 
Satyricon,” a prose narrative interspersed with numerous pieces of poetry, a 
sort of comic romance, in which the adventures of certain parties enable him 
to hold up to ridicule the folly and dishonesty of all classes of the community 
in the country in which the scenes are laid. 


SELECTIONS 


May each man find what he desires; 
all tastes 

Are not the same. One roses 
plucks, one thorns. 


Fragment. 
I do not care to gain at once what 
desire, 
Nor is a victory sweet which costs 
me nought. Satyricon. 


Tacitus. Born A. D. 59. Died A. D. 120. 

P. Cornelius Tacitus is supposed by some to have been born at Interam 
the modern Terni. We find him advanced to office by Vespasian, and to ha 
been a favorite of his sons Titus and Domitian. He married the daughter of § 
Julius Agricola, who was consul A. D. 77. He was praetor A. D.-88, and int 
reign of Nerva, A. D. 97, he was appointed consul suffectus in place of | 
Verginius Rufus. He was the intimate friend of Pliny the Younger, and! 
Pliny’s letters we find eleven addressed to Tacitus. 


Appreciations of Tacitus. 


The object of Tacitus was to demonstrate the desperate consequences 


the loss of liberty on the minds and hearts of men. 
—S. T. Coleridge in Table Talk. 


Tacitus belongs to a different class among the great writers of the wo 
He had beyond almost any author of the front rank that has ever lived, the 
of condensing his thought and driving it home to the mind of his reader ¥ 
a flash. —John Morley in Studies in Literature. 
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SELECTIONS 


To flattery there attaches the shameful imputation of servility, to malignity the false 
appearance of independence. —History. 


We accomplish more by prudence than by violence. 


The power of genius increases with the wealth of material at its command. 
—De Oratoribus. 


Robbery, murder, outrage are often dignified by the false name of government. They 
make a solitude and call it peace. —A gricola. 


Just as our bodies grow slowly but are destroyed in a moment, so is it easier to crush 
talents and tastes out of existence than to call them back to life. 
—Ibid. 


Fear and dread are weak bonds of affection; for when they are removed those who 
have ceased to fear will begin to hate. —Ibid. 


It is characteristic of humanity to hate those whom you have injured. 


—Ibid. 


To despise fame is to despise merit. —Annals. 
Pliny the Younger. Born A. D. 61. 
C. Plinius Czcilius Secundus was the son of C. Cecilius and Plina, the 
sister of him who is called Pliny the Elder. He was born at Comum on Lake 


Larius, and was educated at Rome under the care of his uncle, who adopted 
him after the death of his father. He filled many offices from 93 A. D. to 100. 
Nothing is known as to the time of his death. 


SELECTIONS 


Even sorrow has its charm, if it be our good fortune to weep on the bosom of a 


friend from whom our tears will draw either commendation or pardon. 
—Epistolae. 


The vicissitudes of human existence are such that misfortune often has its origin in 
prosperity, and good fortune in adversity. —Panegyric. 


No book is so bad but benefit may be derived from some part of it. 
—Epistolae. 


We are justified in pursuing fame but not in hungering for it. 
—Ibid. 


Fame ought to be the consequence, not the motive of our actions; and though it 
should not attend the worthy deed, yet it is by no means the less meritorious for not 


having received the applause it deserves. 
Never do anything concerning the wisdom of which you are in doubt. 


Prosperity tries the fortunate, adversity the great. 


Juvenal. Flourished about A. D. go. 

Decimus Junius Juvenalis was born at Aquinum. Of his history we know 
little. He is said to have been the son of a freedman, and was occupied for 
many years in declamation more for pleasure than profit. The latter part of his 
life he devoted to satirical poetry. His extant works consist of sixteen satires. 

AQ 
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Appreciation of Juvenal. 


Juvenal is the ancient free spirit of dead republics; in him there is a Rome, 
in the bronze of which Athens and Sparta are cast. Thence in his poetry 
something of Aristophanes and something of Lycurgus. He is severe. Nota 
chord is wanting to his lyre or to the lash he uses. He is lofty, rigid, austere, 
thundering, violent, grave, just, inexhaustible in imagery, harshly gracious when 
he chooses. His cynicism is the indignation of modesty. His grace, thoroughly 
independent and a true figure of liberty, has talons, it appears all at once, 
enlivening, we cannot tell. what supple and spirited undulations, the well-formed 
majesty of his hexameter. There is the epic in his satire. 


—Victor Hugo in William Shakespeare. 


SELECTIONS 
The love of money grows with growing wealth. ; 
—Satires. 
He who covets wealth, disdains to wait, 
Law threatens, conscience calls—yet on he hies, 
And this he silences and that defies, 
Fear, shame—he bears down all. and with loose rein, 
Sweeps headlong o’er the alluring paths of gain. ; 
—Ibid. 
Man, wretch man, whene’er he stoops to sin, 
Feels with the act a strong remorse within, 
*Tis the first vengeance. —Ibid. 
Trust not to outward show. —Ibid. 
Peace visits not the guilty mind. —Ibid. 
Virtue alone is true nobility. —Ilbid (Satires). 
Nature and wisdom never are at strife. —-Ibid. 
Dare to be just; 
Firm to your word and faithful to 
your trust. —Ibid. 
For, in the eye of Heaven, a 
: wick deed 
Ae sae Devised is done. —Ibid. 


Trust not to outward show. 


Marcus Antoninus. Born A. D. 121. Died A. D. 180. 


Marcus Antoninus or Marcus Aurelius, the sixteenth Emperor of Rome 
in succession from Augustus, was descended from an ancient family, supposed 
to have been connected with a king of the Salentini, called Malennius, who 
founded the city Lupiae, now Lecce. His more immediate family came from 
the small town Succubo in Spain, his father was Annius Verus, the friend oi 
the Emperor Adrian and his mother was Domitia Calvilla, daughter of Calvisiws 


4 
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Tullus, who had twice been consul. Marcus Antoninus was born at Rome April 
20, 121, in the fifth year of Adrian’s reign. He was placed by his grandfather 
under the ablest masters and his natural disposition seems to have made for 
rapid advances in culture. Philosophy was his delight even from earliest years 
and continued to be so till his death. From the connection of his father with 
Adrian, he attracted the attention of the emperor, who adopted Antoninus Pius 
in 138 A. D. only on condition that he should admit into his family the young 
Annius Verus and Lucius Verus, the son of that A®lius Verus whom he had 
selected to succeed him. The young man soon won the heart of his adopted 
father who called him Marcus Aurelius. When Antoninus succeeded to the 
throne he raised Aurelius to the dignity of Caesar and gave him in -marriage 
his daughter—Annia Faustina. On his death-bed he made Aurelius his successor 
and the latter ascended the throne A. D. 161. His reign was disturbed by wars 
but the arts were not neglected and his reign was glorious save for his severe 
persecution of the Christians. His particular work on literature was the 
“Meditations,” which are incongruous when viewed in the light of his perse- 


cuting mania. 


Appreciations of Marcus Aurelius. 


The “Meditations” of Marcus Aurelius were in fact his private diary; they 
are a noble soliloquy with his own heart, an honest examination of his own 
conscience ; there is not the slightest trace of their having been intended for any 
eye but his own. In them he was acting on the principle of St. Augustine, 
“Go up into the tribunal of thy conscience and set thyself before thyself.” 


—F, W. Farrar in Seckers After God. 


Among philosophers, Marcus is neither prophet, law-giver, nor scribe; he 
is not a teacher expounding a creed, confirming doubters or controverting 
opponents. He is a diarist, conversing with himself, not claiming even for the 
doctrines of his school, much less for his own judgments, any absolute 
infallibility, or certitude. * * * * * * He survives as perhaps the 


loftiest exemplar of unassisted duty whom history records—unalterably loyal 
to the noblest hypothesis of life he knew. 
—G. H. Rendall in Marcus Aurelius to Himself. 


SELECTIONS 


Be cheerful also, and seek not external help, nor the tranquillity which others give. 
A man must stand erect, not be kept erect by others. 


Do not act as if thou wert about to live ten thousand years. Death is impending. While 
thou enjoyest life, and while thou mayest be good and upright. 


Such as are thy habitual thoughts, such also will be the character of thy mind; for 
the soul is dyed by the thoughts. ; 


Let nothing bé done at random but according to the perfect rules of art. 


2 Try what success you would have in leading the life of a good man—of one contented 
with his appointed lot and satisfied to be just in his own conduct and benevolent in his 
disposition. 


. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER 





1. Francis C. Monvrort, INDIANA, 1844. 
Sermons for Silent Sabbaths—The Law 
of Appeals—Ecclesiastial Discipline. 


2. Ernst Curtius, Luseck, 1814. 
Klassische Studien—Naxos—Die Ionier. 


3. Baron JosepH Eoroos, Huncary, 1813. 
The Carthusian—The Village Notary— 
Hungary in 1814. 


4. Francois R. CHATEAUBRIAND, St. Mato, 
1768. . saetel 
Atala—Genie du Christianisme—Les Mar- 


tyrs. 


5. Joun W. DANIEL, VIRGINIA, 1842. 
Attachments Under the Code of Virginia 
—Negotiable Instruments. 


6. NaTHANIEL B. Tucker, VirGINIA, 1784. 
The Partisan Leader: A Tale of the 
Future. 


7. Apa M. Jocetyn, AtpersHoT, 1860. 
Henry Massinger—Lady Mary’s Experi- 
ences—The Sea of Fortune. 


8. WittiaAm A. HerpMAN, ScoTLanp, 1858. 

The Fauna of Liverpool Bay—Oysters 
and Disease—Fishes and Fisheries of the 
Irish Sea. 


9. Wi.1aM L. Anprews, New York, 1837. 
A Trio of French Engravers—Portraiture 
of the American Revolutionary War. 


10. Ropert E. Speer, PENNSYLVANIA, 1867. 

The Man Christ Jesus—Studies in the 
Gospel of Luke—Missions and Politics in 
Asia. 


11. ARTHUR YOUNG, ENGLAND, 1741. 
Political Arithmetic—A Tour in Ireland— 
Travels in France. 


12, HANNis Taytor, NortH CAROLINA, 
1851. 
The Origin and Growth of the English 
Constitution. 


13. Joun H. Batrour-Brown, Scor.anp, 
1845. 
Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity—Law 
of Carriers—Law of Compensation. 


14: Sepa SmitH, MAINE, 1702. 
-Life and Letters of Major Jack Downing 
—’ Way Down East. 





15. Kirk Munroe, Wisconsin, 1856. 
In Pirate Waters—The Ready Rangers— 
Forward March. 


16. Epwarp P. Davis, New York, 1856. 
Manual of Obstetrics—Treatise on Obste- 
trics—Mother and Child. 


17. Marie Jean Antoine N. C. Conporcet, 
St. QUENTIN, 1743. 
Progres de |’Esprit Humain. 





18. RicHArp T. GLAZEBROOK, , 1854. 

Laws and Properties of Matter—Text- 
Books of Physical Optics and of Practical 
Physics. 


19. Wi1LLIAM Rosertson, BorTHWICK, 1721. 
History of Scotland, 1542-1603—History 
of Charles V.—History of America. 


20. HerBert FrteDENWOLD, MARYLAND, 1870. 

The Continental Congress—Some News- 
paper Advertisements of the 18th Century— 
The Journal and Papers of the Continental 
Congress. 


21. GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA, FERRARA, 1452. 
The Triumph of the Cross. 


22. THropore E. Hoox, Lonnon, 1788. 
Sayings and Doings—Jack Brag—Max- 
well. 


23. Kart T. Korner, DresDEN, 1791. 
Zriny—Der Griine Domino—Der Nacht- 
wachter. 


24. JoHN MARSHALL, VIRGINIA, 1755. 
Life of George Washington. 


25. MADELINE M. Wynne, New York, 1847. 
The Little Room, and Other Stories. 
26. James A. Hini_nouse, CONNECTICUT, 
1789. 
The Judgment: A 
Masque—Hadad. 


Vision—Percy’s 


27. Paut H. C. Fevan, France, 1817. 
Les Mysteres de Londres—Le fils du 
diadle—Le bossu. 


28. Sir Witt1AM Jones, Lonpon, 1746. 
Persian Grammar. 


29. Marcaret C. GraHam, Iowa, 1850. 
Stories of the Foot-Hills. 


30. Mrs. J. H. Rippewe. —, 1832. 
Too Much Alone—A Silent Tragedy— 
Austin Friars. 
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“The Wyoming Game Stronghold,” 
by Frederic Ireland, is an article full of 
interest which appears in Scribner's 
for September. Captain T. Bentley 
Mott tells of “Work and Play of the 
Military Attaches ;” Senator George F. 
Hoar writes of “Some. Famous 
Judges,” and the new installment of 
Edith Wharton’s serial “Solitude” 
holds the interest of the reader 
throughout. Marguerite Merington, 
the author of “Captain Letterblair,” 
contributes an amusing, farcical story 
entitled, “’Toddykins’”—the humorous 
account of how an artist:and a writer 
found a home on the top floor of a 
Fifth Avenue mansion. 


The September Lippincott’s con- 
tains a new romantic novel by Burton 
Egbert Stevenson, called “The Blade 
That Won.” It is replete with adven- 
ture- and alive with tenderness. 
Among contributors of. short stories 
appedrs the name of Mary Moss, 
whose novels “Fruit Out of Sea- 
son” and “Julian Heldohla” proved so 
popular. Her story is called “Miss 
Atherton’s Wanderjahr” and deals 
with an unconventional incident in the 
life of a conventional New York 
society girl. “How Miss Turkington 
Did Not See Queen Victoria,” an 
amusing tale of two English ladies, by 
Seumas MacManus, calls for sympathy 
from all unfortunates who have seen 
their dearest wish just “coming true,” 
when suddenly it has been snatched 
from their sight. “Three Letters and 
a Note,” which were found in the 
escritoire of an engaged girl, make 
a tale worth telling by Albertine Cran- 
dall; and C. Yarnall Abbott, an artist, 
shows versatile talents in the author- 
ship of a story entitled “She Mendac- 
ity of Mr. Riggs.” 


Among the table of contetits in 
Harper's for September are Ch. rles 


E § 


Lamb's Love Letters; the second part 
of Miss Alice Brown’s seriul; Mar- 
garet Deland’s “Old Chester’ story 
entitled “The Note,” and Mr. Zang- 
will’s contribution, which tells of a 
wandering trip through I[tily. There 
are eight short stories, some of the 
authors being Robert W. Chambers, 
Alfred Ollivant, Sewell Ford and 
Norman Duncan, 


Among the materiai in the Century 
for September are “The Horse in 
America,” by John Gilmer Speed; 
“Heroes in Black Skins,” by Booker T. 
Washington; “A Wonderful Change 
in Pelee,” by Dr. E. O. Hovey, and 
“The Berlin Bourse,” by William C. 
Dreher. The frontispiece is a portrait 
of Louis XIII. 


The frontispiece of Frank Leslie’s 
for September is a portrait.in colors 
of Virginia Harned, drawn from life 
by John Cecil Clay. The leading arti- 
cle is “The Heart of Man,” by Ellis 
Parker Butler; Earl Mayo'writes of 
William E, Corey, and there are the 
usual short stories, continuation of the 
serials, etc. 


The September Atlantic opens with 
a timely article on ‘““Why Women Do 
Not Wish the Suffrage,” by Lyman 
Abbott. The question of the Bible in 
State schools is discussed by Herbert 
W. Horwill; and other notable articles 
are papers on “Christopher North,” 
by W. A. Bradley; “The Secret: of 
Wordsworth,” by Bradford Torrey, 
and “Indifferentism,”’ by B. P. 


The opening article in McClure’s for 
September is by Ray Stannard Baker, 
entitled “Capital and Labor Hunt 
Together.” Cleveland Moffett contrib- 
utes a timely and useful paper on “The 
Conquest of Five Great Ills”—a_ story 
of the great work of the Pasteur insti- 
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tutes throughout the world; there is 
the closing installment of George Barr 
McCutcheon’s. amusing story; new 
chapters of “My Friend Prospero,” 
and the usual short stories. 


Among the important articles in the 
September Chautauquan are “The Pope 
and the Italian Nation,” by Frederic 
Austin Ogg, “Race and Democracy,” 
being the first installment of the serial 
“Racial Composition of the American 
People,” by John R. Commons ; “Que- 
bec and the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada,” by T. G. Marquis; and “The 
Function of the City Church,” by 
Graham Taylor. 


Among the illustrated papers in the 
September Cosmopolitan are “Sum- 
mer Types of Men and Women,” by 
Rafford Pyke; “The Education of a 
Debubtante,” by Emma B. Kaufman; 
and “A Study of the Servian Trag- 


edy,” by Elbert Hubbard. The fiction 


is contributed by Francis Willing 
Wharton, Herman K. Viele, Herbert 
D. Ward, and others. 


The September number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion opens 
with a thrilling tale of the Georgia 
mountains, entitled “The Village 
Incendiary,” by Will N. Harben. “The 
Yacht,” by Zoe Anderson, is the tale of 
an old fisherman; Holman F. Day has 
a humorous story called “The Confes- 
sions of a Sewing Machine Agent,” 
and Nurse Norah’s new Arabian 
Nights are exceedingly amusing. The 
regular departments are up-to-date 
and interesting. 


Among the notable contributions in 
Outing for September are “A New 
National Playground,” by Leon Van- 
dervoort; “On No Name Key,” the 
second of Ralph D. Paine’s exciting 
stories of Filibusters on the Cuban 
coast in 1896; and “Off Days on Lake 
Superior’s North Shore,” by Leonidas 
Hubbard, Jr. There are also many 
interesting stories, pictures, etc. 


News 


Saratoga is the subject of an article 
by Stephen Bonsall, who contributes 
his impressions to the September 
Metropolitan. There are over a dozen 
short stories in addition to the two 
serials by Mr. Howells and Mr. 
Hewett. Sixteen pages are devoted to 
portraits of beautiful women, the pic- 
tures being printed in tint. 


With the September number the 
Ladies’ World is permanently enlarged 
and improved. The first pages are 
given up to a short story by Clara 
Louise Burnham, entitled “At the 
Rapids.” The “housekeeper depart- 
ment” includes an illustrated article on 
a “Dish of Italian Macaroni,’ and 
“Twenty-five Excellent Ways of Pre- 
paring the Tomato,” while there is a 
full quoto of poems, short stories, etc. 


The Craftsman for September con- 
tinues its series of house elevation, 
floor plans and descriptive text, with 
an article and drawings by Claude F. 
Bragdon. There is a paper upon Leon- 
ardo Da Vinci as the Master of Line, 
written by Eugene Schoen, and the 
department devoted to the nursery is 
strengthened by the introduction of 
new and original features 


Among the stories in the September 
number of the Red Book are “Tiger 
Heart,” a story of a broken engage- 
ment, by Robert Hichens; “The Car- 
nation,” by Youe Noguchi, the Jap- 
anese writer; “A Woman Hater,” by 
Harriet A. Nash, a story of a vaca- 
tion episode on a New England Farm: 
and “Love and the Master Craftsman,” 
by Wingrove Bathon. 


Floral Life for August, under its 
new editor—John Habberton—is a 
notable issue. Aside from its choice 
illustrations it treats of flowers in sea- 
son, and tells of what work should be 
done in the garden in midsummer. The 
artistic treatment of terraced lawns, 
suggestions for grouping, practical 
hints on August planting, how one 





Magazines 


may profit by other people’s gardens, 
plants that may be trusted for high 
color, hints on parlor decorations and 
other articles of deep interest to all 
who love and cultivate plants and 
flowers, make this one of the most 
charming numbers of the year. 


The September number of Harper's 
Bazar contains a story entitled “Num- 
ber Seventeen: An Episode,” by Eliza- 
beth G. Jordan, author of “Tales of 
Destiny” and “Tales of the Cloister.” 
The central episode of the story arises 
from the strange experience of a young 
newspaper woman. 


The Smart Set for September has its 
usual large and varied collection of 
short stories, verse, and jest. The lead- 
ing place is given to a story, “The Pro- 
genitress,” by G. Vere Taylor. Among 
the short ones are “A Taste in Com- 
mon,” by John Strange Winter, and 
“The Bishop’s Wild Oats,” by Jean 
D. Hallowell. 


Brander Matthews con- . 
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tributes a discussion of “Vers de 
Societe in English.” 


The complete novel in the Argosy 
is “The Trolley Triangle,” by W. Bert 
Foster, being the story of a strange 
complication in the affairs of an elec- 
tric railway company. The numerous 
short stories are as interesting as usual. 


“The Blue Moon,” by Lucia and 
Esther Chamberlain, is the’ leading 
novelette in the September Ainslee’s. 
There are good short stories by Austen 
Hancock, J. J. Bell, Harold MacGrath 
and other prominent writers. 


“Sir Thomas Lipton’s Own Tale” 
is the opening article in the September 
Pearson's, and tells of the yachtman’s 
efforts in quest of the Blue Ribbon of 
the Sea. “The Russo-American Jew”’ is 
the subject of a paper by Alexander 
Hume Ford, and there are well written 
articles by Robert W. Ritchie, George 
Barton, and James C. Hyde. 


GRrws NIGH 


BEST SELL 


HIS month the cry is “The 

Call of the Wild” and “The 

Mettle of the Pasture.” 

“The One Woman” is.a lit- 

tle too new yet, but bids fair 

to create a sensation, while 

“Round Anvil Rock,” by 

Mrs. Banks, does not seem to have 
come into its deserved heritage. “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,” “Gordon Keith” 
and “The Under Dog” are still in 
demand, while in miscellany popular 
favor continues to turn towards Carl 
Hilty’s “Happiness,” “The Better 
Way” and the nature books, such as 
“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” “Bird 
Neighbors,” etc. Unfortunately the 
record of “How Paris Amuses Itself” 
ererng off. This is not as it should 


ING BOOKS 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


“The One Woman,” by Thomas Dixon, 


Jr 


“The Mettle of the Pasture,” by James 
Lane Allen. 

“Gordon Keith,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 
“The Four Feathers,” by A.E.W. Mason. 


“Golden David Graham 
Phillips. 

“The Fortunes of Olive Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“People of the Whirlpool.” 

“The Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” by 
Mary King Waddington. 

“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“Our Northern Shrubs,” by Harriet L. 
Keeler. 

“Happiness,” by Carl Hilty. 

“The Better Way,” by Charles Wagner. 


Fleece,” by 
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At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION: 


“Gordon Keith,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

“The Call of the Wild,” by Jack London. 
j “The One Woman," “by Thomas Dixon, 
‘ 
“The Mettle of the Pasture,” by James 
Lane Allen. 

“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. 

“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George H. Lorimer. 

“The Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” by 
Mary King Waddington. 

“How to Know the Wild Flowers,” by 
Mrs. Dana Parsons. 

“Bird Neighbors,” by Neltje Blanchan. 

‘How Paris Amuses Itself,” by F. Berke- 
ley Smith. 

“Memories of Yale Life and Men,” by 
Timothy Dwight. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 
“The Mettle of the Pasture,” 
Lane Allen. 
“The Call of the Wild,” by Jack London. 
“Gordon Keith,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 
“The Lightning Conductor,’ by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Williamson. 
“John Percyfield,” by C. Hartford Hen- 
derson. 
“The 
Smith. 


by James 


Under Dog,” by F. Hopkinson 


News 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Essays,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” by 
Henry A. Shute. 

“The Law of Mental by 
Thomas J. Hudson. 

“The Fight for the City,” by Alfred 
Hodder, 

“Walks in New England,” by Charles G. 
Whiting. 


Medicine,” 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


“A Prince of Sinners,” by 
Oppenheim. 

“A Rose of Normandy,” by William R. 
A. Wilson. 

“Gordon Keith,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Williamson. 

“The Under Dog,” by F. 
Smith. 

“His Daughter First,” by Arthur S. H. 
Hardy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” by 
Henry A. Shute. 

“Studies in Contemporary Biography,” by 
Henry Bryce. 

“Winter India,” by Eliza R. Scidmore. 

“The Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” by 
Mary King Waddington. 

“Happiness,” by Carl Hilty. 


E. Phillips 


Hopkinson 
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Noau Brooks, once well known as an 
author and newspaper editor, died at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Aug. 18. 

Noah Brooks was born October 24, 1830, 
at Castine, Me., and when 18 years old 
worked as a reporter in Boston. Six years 
later he went West, founding the Appeal at 
Marysville, Cal. 

Losing his wife and child by sudden 
death, he went to Washington during the 
civil war as correspondent of the Sacra- 
mento Union, and, writing over the name 
“Castine,” he made a wide reputation as an 
authority on national questions. 

Mr. Brooks was a constant writer of 
stories and books. In San Francisco he wrote 
stories, sketches and book reviews for the 


U A R Y 


Overland Monthly when Bret Harte was 
editor of that magazine, conducted a semi- 
monthly publication for young people, and 
sent letters to Eastern journals in addition 
to his daily work on the Alta California. 

Among his books are “The Boy Emi- 
grants,” “The Fairport Nine,’ “Our Base- 
Ball Club,” “The Boy Settlers,” “American 
Statesmen,” “Abraham Lincoln.” “Tales of 
the Maine Coast,” “How the Republic is 
Governed,” “Washington in Lincoln's 
Time,” “The Mediterranean Trip,” “The 
Story of Marco Polo,” “The Boys of Fair- 
port,” “General Knox, a Revolutionary Sol- 
dier,” “Short Studies in American Party 
Politics” and “Scribner's History of the 
United States.” 





New Books and New Editions 


NEW BO 


BIOGR APH Y AND 


REMINISCENCES 


Charles Dickens. By G. K. Chesterton 
and F. G. Kitton. A profusely illustrated 
life of Charles Dickens republished from 
the London Bookman, Mr. Chesterton 
contributing the criticism and Mr. Kitton 
the biographical sketch. A large number of 
portraits of Dickens are reproduced, and 
the illustrations are the subject of careful 
notes linking them with different points in 
his life, together with a brief paper on the 
portraits of Dickens. Mr. Chesterton 
closes by saying: “The Dickens phase or 
atmosphere may be roughly defined as a 
face of the vivid sociability in which every 
man becomes unusual and startlingly him- 
self. A good caricature will sometimes seem 
more like the original than the original. So 
it is in the greatest moments of social life. 
He is an unfortunate man, a man unfitted to 
value life, and certainly unfitted to value 
Dickens, who has not sat at some table or 
talked in some company in which every one 
was in character a beautiful caricature of 
himself!” 44 pp. quarto, 


Christopher Columbus. By John Boyd 
Thacker. Vol. II. 609 pp. Quarto. 


Diary of a Turk, The. By Halid Efendi. 
Illustrated. 269 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 44. 


Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson, The. 
By John Kelman, Junr., M. A. 302 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


See review, page 25. 


Francis Adrian van der Kemp. Edited; 


with an historical sketch, by Helen Linck- 
laen Fairchild. Illustrated. 8vo. 


See review, page 27. 


Life of Leo XIII. By Right Rev Bernard 
O'Reilly. Mgr. O’Reilly is now at Mt. St. 
Vincent, New York, still busy with literary 


EDITION 


work. He is over 70 years old, but lacks 
nothing in vigor. When he was summoned 
to the vaticarr by the late Cardinal Parocchi 
he was in Dublin with the late Charles A. * 
Dana. While he was preparing the “Life” 
from the memoirs, the Pope corrected the 
sheets at the time. As to the approbation 
with which the work is viewed by the high 
Catholic clergy and prelates in the United 
States no doubt can exist. The dedication is 
to Cardinal Gibbons, and that distinguished 
archbishop acknowledges the compliment 
and expresses pleasure that the biography is 
being extended to include the last earthly 
scenes in a memorable career. Mgr. Fal- 
conie, apostolic delegate to this country, 
indorses it and besides nearly every bishop 
in this country connected with the Roman 
Catholic church has written some expres- 
sion of their praise. 

Cardinal Gibbons also writes an eloquent 
introduction to the volume, and while Arch- 
bishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, commends the 
literary excellence of the author’s own 
peroration, it might be said, in compromise 
at least, that the owner of the book is for- 
tunate in having within one cover two such 
magnificent eulogies of the dead Pope as 
those of the cardinal and Mgr. O'Reilly. 
New edition. Illustrated. 744 pp. 8vo.— 
Pittsburg Post. 


Sir David Wiikie, R. A. By William 
Bayne. Illustrated with twenty plates after 
Wilkie and a photogravure frontispiece. 228 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 27. 


ss Ss 


B - SSeS N Y 


Sweet Violets and Pansies and Violets 
From Mountain and Plain. Written by 
several authorities. The title alone of this 
volume should secure for it the attention of 
flower-lovers. The book consists of a series 
of articles contributed to the Garden and to 
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Country Life by various writers, and edited 
by Mr. E. T. Cook. It is nicely got up, and 
contains a good deal of information which 
will be useful to novices. The higher inter- 
ests of naturalists are not catered for, in 
spite of the excellent opportunities afforded 
by the study of these flowers. Illustrated. 
100 pp. Indexed. 12mo0.—London Athen- 
aeum., 


se 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Childhood Classics. Edited by Uncle 
Charley. These childhood classics include 
“Mother Goose,” with archaic illustrations, 
familiar fairy stories, “The Three Bears,” 
“Cinderella,” “Sleeping Beauty,’ “Puss in 
Boots,” “Blue Beard,” “Red Riding Hood,” 
“Little Thumb,” etc., and various familiar 
childhood rhymes and songs. A collection 
of the best of such rhymes and tales. 214 pp. 
Small quarto. 


Ethel in Fairyland. By Edith Rebecca 
Bolster. The story of a little girl who was 
transported in a dream to fairyland, where 
she has for companions, selfishness, greed, 
thoughtlessness, bad temper, and others of 
her faults which assume human _ shapes. 
They enact their parts so well that the 
young heroine profits by her visionary 
experiences. Illustrated. 142 pp. 1I2mo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Following the Deer. By William J. 
Long, author of “School of the Woods,” etc. 
A series of animal studies first published in 
a little book called “Secrets of the Woods.” 
That book was primarily intended for a 
nature reader. Illustrated by Charles Cope- 
land. 193 pp. 12m0.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Jungle Larks. By Raymond H. Gar- 
man. Rhinoceros, lion, giraffe, monkey and 
all the tribe of the torrid zone, appear in 
ludicrous situations and merry pranks, in 
close imitation of human life. Illustrated. 
Quarto. 


se SH 


D R A M A 


Dream of Realms Beyond Us, A. By 
Adair Welcker. This poem first appeared 


News 


in 1885. Is a rhapsody of the theosophisi 
order written in blank verse, and has few 
comprehensible lines. Sixth edition. 30 pp. 
Paper. 8vo. 


Mors et Victoria. 117 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 30. 
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City of God, The. By St. Augustine. 
This edition of a familiar religious classic 
gives the translation of John Healey, It has 
been edited, revised, some of the chapters 
recast and marginalia, notes and an histori- 
cal epilogue prepared by Rev. F. N. Bussell, 
D. D., vice-principal of Brazenose College, 
Oxford. It is in three small volumes, with 
flexible leather covers and agreeable print, 
though the paper is somewhat thin, the type 
striking through. Each volume has a fron- 
tispiece, each reproducing in bistre frescoes 
of Augustin bv Botticelli, Fra Philippo 
Lippi and Fra Angelico. The issue makes 
an extremely agreeable reprint, perhaps the 
most agreeable now accessible. The Temple 
Classics. 32mo. 


E Ss Ss A Y Ss 


Young Man’s Questions, A. By Robert 
E. Speer, author of “Man Jesus Christ,” 
etc. Fifteen short studies upon the questions 
of belief in ethics which present themselves 
to a young man. Becoming a Christian, 
joining the church, and the personal duty of 
supporting religion occupy the first four 
essays. Sunday companionship, drinking, 
smoking, which Dr. Speer pronounces in 
all its forms an unclean habit, the theatre, 
which is condemned, the duty of saving, and 
the wickedness of betting, fill about one- 
half the book. Killing wild animals in 
“sport” is, however, pronounced by Mr. 
Speer to be right. He insists on the same 
moral law for men and for women. A clos- 
ing chapter discusses reading and work in 
the world. 223 pp. 16mo. 
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Alain Tanger’s Wife. By J. H. Yoxall. 
12mo, 
See review, page 10. 


Bible Punchers, The. By E. C. Rundle 
Woolcock. An English religious novel 
intended to describe religious work among 
English soldiers. It is republished in this 
country, a preface says, in the hope of lead- 
ing to the same effort among the regulars 
of the American army. The title is a slang 
term applied in the British army quarters 
to religious soldiers. A young woman who 
labors among soldiers and accomplishes 
much good and the usual characters of the 
religious military novel make up the narra- 
tive. With frontispiece. 189 pp. I2mo. 


Call of the Wild, The. By Jack London. 
Illustrated by Philip R. Goodwin and 
Charles Livingston Bull. 231 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 7. 


Captain’s Wife, The. By W. Clark Rus- 
sell. With a frontispiece by W. H. Dun- 
ton. 480 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 17. 


Captain Tom. By St. George Rath- 
borne. A story of life in Paris during the 
Siege, in which the hero saves a woman 
from a terrible fate. Street brawls, duels, 
and much intrigue fill the volume, which has 
previously appeared in Street & Smith’s 
New York Weekly and is better written 
than are such stories usually. Dr. Jack 
Series. 280 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


Conversations of a Chorus Girl. By Roy 
L. McCordell. In this book the author 
introduces us to one of the “merry-merry” 
and allows her to tell us all about her 
experiences on the road, with a “jaytown” 
Mayor, as a hostess, as a coming star and 
with a great variety of admirers. The 
actualities of chorus-girl life do not, of 
course, figure forth very prominently, for 
the sole purpose of the work is to amuse. 
But we needn’t care a snap about facts; 
what we want is fun, and there is abundance 
of it in these conversational sketches. The 
style is distinctly reminiscent of the late, 
esteemed Billy Baxter and the later John 
Henry. There is slang galore, of course, 
but there is an occasional flash of genuine 
wit, too—a fact that should not be over- 
looked. Illustrated. 184 pp. 18mo.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Count Zarka. By Sir William Magnay, 
author of “The Red Chancellor,” etc. With 


a frontispiece by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
318 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 11 


Duke and His Double, A. By Edward 
S. Van Zile, author of “Perkins the 
Fakeer,” etc. With frontispiece by Flor- 
ence Scovel Shinn. 187 pp. 16mo. 

See review, page 14. 


Dr. Jack’s Paradise Mine. By St. 
George Rathborne. A story of adventure in 
North Mexico, which appeared in Street & 
Smith’s. The story opens with the hero, a 
prospector, who saves a young man hang- 
ing from a tree around which the vultures 
are slowly flying. There follows a love story, 
some intrigue, much shooting and a guerrilla 
leader, whose successful flight to the coast 
closes the book and leaves the lovers happy. 
Dr. Jack Series. 242 pp. 12mo, Paper. 


Gilded Lady, The. By Will M. Clemens. 
Being the true story of a crime against the 
United States government as recorded by 
Henry V. Chardon. Illustrated. 12mo. 
See review, page 19. 


Harkriders, The. By Opie Read, 
author of “The Starbucks,” etc. Illustrated. 


353 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page I5. 


His Pseudoic Majesty; or, The Knights 
of the Fleece. By William A. Smith. 
Illustrated. 307 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 19. 


Jessamy Bride, The. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. A reprint of a novel of English life 
in the eighteenth century, which first 
appeared in 1896. The “Jessamy bride” is 
Mary Harned and Oliver Goldsmith’s love 
for her is the thread of the story which 
introduces Johnson, Garrick, Reynolds and 
the production of Goldsmith’s plays. Red- 
Letter Series. 417 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


Man in the Camiet Cloak. Being an 
old writing transcribed and edited. By 
Carlen Bateson. Illustrated. 320 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 19. 


Man-With-the-Wooden-Face, The. By 
Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 312 pp. 12mo, 
See review, page 10. 
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Middle Course, The. By Mrs. Poultney 
Bigelow. “The Middle Course” ‘concerns 
itself with a London society woman whose 
husband is unsympathetic and even brutal, 
and who becomes sensationally involved, 
although innocent, with a much lionized 
sculptor through a jealous woman's malic- 
ious gossip. The heroine was a woman who 
“had fed her mind on visions of love,” inno- 
cent enough, but enervating and dangerous. 
The problem is a pretty one and is well 
worked out. Lilustrated. 316 pp. 12mo. 


Miss Sylvester’s. Marriage. By Cecil 
Charles. Miss Sylvester, the niece of a 
society leader in New York, has some of the 
wild blood of the South American Spaniard 
in her veins, and she is fascinated by Count 
Geraldina, a daring adventurer, who claims 
to be worth millions as the beneficiary of a 
pearl-fishery concession. The story of their 
sensational marriage and its strange results 
is told with great realism and admirable art. 
Illustrated. 254 pp. 12mo. 


Monsigny. By Justus Miles Forman. 
With drawings by Karl Anderson. 246 pp. 
12mo. 

See review, page 34. 


One Woman, The. By Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., author of “The Leopard’s Spots.” Illus- 
trated by B. West Clinedinst. 350 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 37. 


Parish of Two, A. Douglas Dayton 
Letters. By Henry Goelet McVicker. Percy 
Dashiel Letters. By Percey Collins. 417 pp. 
12mo. 

See review, page 18. 


Philip, to Which is Prefixed a Shabby 
Genteel Story. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Edited by Walter Jerrold. This 
edition of Thackeray’s, “Philip,” appears in 
two volumes, with clear type, nearly filling 
a 16mo. page, which is somewhat above the 
usual size of this format. The paper is 
white, the type fresh and clear. The illus- 
trations are by Charles E. Brock in outline, 
in their character of the early Victorian 
period. The work is edited by Will Gerald, 
who gives the usual bibliographical history 
of the novel. 


Red Triangle, The. Being some further 
chronicles of Martin Hewitt, Investigator. 
By Arthur Morrison, author of “The Hole 
in the Wall,” etc. 304 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page IT. 


Saint of the Dragon’s Dale, The. By 
William Stearns Davis, author of “A 
Friend of Caesar,” ete. Illustrated. 129 pp. 
16mo. 


See review, page I4. 


Schemers, The. By Edward F. Har- 
kins. A novel of American life opening at 
the close of a High School course in the 
south end of a city, apparently Boston. The 
young woman passes into a large store, and 
early makes the acquaintance of a rich 
young man, Life in a store, the loves and 
hates of the young woman, the temptations 
which environ. her and the good fortune of 
those who resist them occupy this somewhat 
desultory novel. With a frontispiece by 
Ernest Fosbery. 306 pp. 12mo. 


Silver Poppy, The. By Arthur Stringer. 
201 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 41. 


Slang Fables From Afar. By Al Kle- 
berg. These fables follow a familiar model 
and present the usual compound of slang 
and social effects. 94 pp. 16mo. 


Sociable Ghost, The. Written by Olive 
Harper and another. A humorous story of 
a disconsolate reporter who dreamed he was 
in ghostland, where he interviewed doctors, 
lawyers, bishops, noted society ladies and 
other prominent persons. He gives the 
interviews in full with his personal impres- 
sions of ghostly fads and foibles, Illustrated 
by Thomas MclIlvaine and A. W. Schwartz. 
235 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Thompson’s Progress. By C. J. Cut- 
cliffe Hyne, author of “The Adventures of 
Captain Kettle,” etc. 354 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 14. 


T. Racksole and Daughter. By Arnold 
Bennett. A reprint of a social extravaganza 
in which an American millionaire runs 
amuck with all the proprieties and probabili- 
ties in a great London hotel. Red-Letter 
Series. 352 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


Whitewash, By Ethel Watts Mumford, 
author of “Dupes,” etc. Illustrated by A. G. 
Learned. 319 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 13. 


Zebadiah Sartwell. By Dr. S. Paige 
Johnson. With foreword by Stephen G. 
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Clow. Illustrated by William L. Hudson. 
318 pp. I2mo. 


se & 


GUIDE BOOK S§ 


Berlin and its Environs. By Karl 
Baedeker. A reissue of the Berlin Baede- 
ker corresponding with the twelfth German 
edition, and incorporating in a much 
extended and carefully revised form. infor- 
mation not included in the guide-books for 
North Germany. Special attention is paid 
in this revision to the collections in Berlin. 
The maps have received a new revision, the 
color plan of the city being divided into 
three parts. The book is about half the 
size of the issues on Paris and London, a 
circumstance in part due to the fact that 
Berlin, as is said in the preface, is the great- 
est purely modern city in Europe. With 
maps and plans. 218 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 


Boston: A Guide Book. By Edwin M, 
Bacon. This guide book was prepared for 
the Convention of the National Education 
Association under the direction of Edwin D. 
Mead, Frank Fox Croft and Dr. P. Morris. 
It assumes throughout a special interest in 
the history and literary associations of the 
city. It opens with an admirable summary 
of the physical conditions. It closes with 
most useful outline maps. The index is full, 
the share of it given to the guide book is 
interspersed with small illustrations and key 
plans. An account of places and objects is 
full of admirable literary and historical sug- 
gestion. 176 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


se 


S T O R  f 


German Ambitions as They Affect Great 
Britain and the United States of America. 
By “Vigilans sed ASquus. With an intro- 
duction by J. St. Leo Strachey. 12mo. 
Indexed. 


See review, page 43. 


History of the Peninsular War, A. By 
Charles Oman, M. A. Vol. II. With maps, 


plans and illustrations. 
8vo. 


See review, page 21. 


664 pp. Indexed. 


Ireland and Her Story. By Justin Mc- 
Carthy, author of “A History of Our Own 
Times,” etc. 200 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 

See review, page 25. 


Poland. By Georg Brandes. 12mo. 
See review, page 42. e 


Royal Navy, The. By Sir William Laird 
Clowes and others. The concluding volume 
of this great work brings the history of the 
British Navy down to the close of the reign 
of Queen Victoria. Opening in 1857, just 
after the close of the Crimean War, and 
just before the introduction of ironclads and 
steam, all the operations narrated are in 
the short and small wars of the last forty 
years. A single chapter reviews the growth 
of the British ironclads from 1874 to 1894, 
the development of ordnance, and the intro- 
duction of the screw. The military history 
reviews Chinese wars, the operations in the 
Mediterranean when war seemed likely with 
Russia, the occupation of Cyprus, the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, the Egyptian war, 
the Greek blockade, and the Chinese war in 
1900. The Virginius, Alexandria, Samoa 
and the advance on Peking introduce many 
references to the American Navy. The 
work contains the usual list of the Admir- 
alty, of commanders-in-chief, and of officers. 
Illustrated. In seven volumes. Vol. VII. 
627 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 


Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship— 
Germany. By Herbert A. L. Fisher, M. A. 
302 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 23. 


se 


H Y G E N E 


Plain Hints for Busy Mothers. By 
Marianna Wheeler, author of “The Baby.” 
Simple and practical suggestions for feed- 
ing, bathing, dressing, and the general care 
of babies. Intended for mothers of limited 
means. The author, who is a graduate of 
the training schools of the New York Hos- 
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pital and Sloane Maternity Hospital, has 
been superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital 
since 1891. Illustrated by F. M. Miller. 54 
pp. Indexed.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


se 


ihe, SI ae Gi Set er 


Babel and Bible. By Dr. Friedrich 
Delitzsch. Translated from the German by 
Thomas J. McCormach and W. H. Carruth. 
These lectures, edited with an introduction 
by C. H. W. Johns, M. A., have just been 
published, comprising the latest issue in the 
“Crown Theological Library.” It was an 
extraordinary thing that leave was granted 
Professor Delitzsch to lecture upon the rela- 
tions between the Bible and the recent 
results of cuneiform research, and _ it 
attracted attention from men of science 
everywhere. The greater part of the rela- 
tionships between the more familiar facts of 
cuneiform studies was well known, not only 
to Assyriologists, but to all interested in 
biblical archeology. What caused so much 
pleasure in the “Babel and Bible” lectures 
was that it was all so freshly and temper- 
ately set down., It was very evident that 
Professor Delitzsch has only stated what 
he felt to be indispensable. It was, there- 
fore, quite a shock when rejoinders began to 
come in rapid succession regarding the lec- 
tures from varied points of view, mostly 
with disapproval. The champions of the 
older learnings assailed it from all sides. 
That there were no answers from Profes- 
sor Delitzsch seemed strange until it was 
learned that he had returned to Babylon 
in the search of new discoveries, and it was 
not until his return to Germany, when he 
was again asked to lecture before the Em- 
peror, that he had a chance to answer his 
critics. Even then he did not answer them 
directly, but only delivered the additional 
facts he had gathered, leaving the inferences 
to be drawn by his audience. 

The lectures are thoroughly illustrated 
with pictures of original tablets and inscrip- 
tions and the volume, as a whole, shows very 
vividly what the work of the Assyriologist is 
doing to clear away the old records—not to 
destroy faith, but to strengthen it. 167 pp. 
8vo:—Indianapolis News. 


Influence of Emerson, The. By Edwin 
D. Mead. Mr. Edwin Doak Mead has been 
for many years conspicuous in Boston as 
the editor of “The New Englander,” and 


a speaker and writer on current historical 
subjects. This volume gives three lectures 
upon the philosophy of Emerson,—“‘Emer- 
son,” “Theodore Parker,” “Emmerson and 
Carlyle,” each rendered from the general 
standpoint of the current géneration for 
whom Emerson has taken his place as an 
inspired spirit. 304 pp. I2mo. 


Reply to Harnack on the Essence of 
Christianity, A. By Hérmann Cremer, 
D. D. Translated from the third German 
edition by Bernhard Pick, Ph. D. With 
frontispiece. 258 pp. I2mo. 


Seven Ages of Man, The. By Rabbi 
Joseph Krauskopf, D. D. 107 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 36. 
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MECHANICAL SCIENCE 


Motor Book, The. By R. F. Macready. 
A reprint of papers which appeared in «the 
Motor News, The Auto Car and The Car, 
Written in England, it takes up English 
practice, and is intended as a pocket manual. 
Two-thirds of the work is occupied in the 
description of the motor, of the automobile, 
Dion and Daimler being the types most 
prominently quoted. Chapters follow on the 
driving and care of the car and temporary 
derangement of the machine. The work is 
brief, assumes much technical knowledge, 
and the illustrations, owing to the size of tl.: 
work itself, are small and not easily made 
out. 148 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 


se # 


MISCELLANEOUS 


French Music in the Nineteenth Cen 
tury. By Arthur Hervey. 259 pp. In 
dexed. 1I2mo. 


Makers of Hellas, The. By E. E. &G. 
With an introduction, notes and conclusion 
by Frank Byron Jevons, M. A. 711 pp. In 
dexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 23. 


Official Automobile Blue Book, 1903. 
Edited by C. H. Gillette. Contains the stat 
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utes, States and Federal, regulating automo- 
biles in Vermont and New Jersey, the Fed- 
eral bill permitting them to be carried on 
steamers and the customs regulations, the 
officers of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, of the Automobile Club of America, 
a list of Automobile Clubs and the manu- 
facturers in the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacture. These introduce 
@ detailed description of routes. They are 
flescribed by sections, the routes radiating 
from Concord, Boston, Worcester, Spring- 
field, Providence, New London, Hartford, 
New Haven, New York, Poughkeepsie, 
Albany, Glen Falls, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Binghamton, Newark, ‘Trenton, 
Asbury Park, Atlantic City, Easton, Reading, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
In each case there are running directions, a 
column giving the towns, the distance, the 
material of which the roads are made, their 
condition, graphic signs to indicate the 
grades, and supply stations, with their rat- 
ing. Eastern edition. r2mo. 


Out of Kishineff. By W. C. Stiles, B. D. 
Newspaper reports and the testimony, more 
or less direct, which newspapers have con- 
tained, as the basis of the account of the 
massacre at Kishineff with which this vol- 
ume opens. The condition of the Russian 
Jew in 1881 is reviewed, his immigrations, 
the duty of Christians, the Russian explana- 
tion and international obligations. The book 
closes with editorials from American news- 
papers and it is rather a record of Ameri- 
can public opinion than an intimate study 
of the facts and conditions in Russia. 308 
Pp. I2mo. 


Sacred Sites of the Gospel. By W. 
Sanday, D. D. With the assistance of Paul 
Waterhouse, M. A. A brief study of the 
external aspect of Palestine in the time of 
Christ is succeeded by photographs of sites, 
each accompanied by brief notes. There are 
twenty-one of these, and they furnish, with 
an article on Jerusalem, a summary bird’s- 
eye view. Sites outside of- Jerusalem are 
then discussed with the assistance of a map 
of the environs of Jerusalem and another of 
Galilee. This chapter has another series. of 
plates, reproductions of photographs, with 
a few lines of description. Lastly, sites in 
Jerusalem are taken up in detail with photo- 
graphs carefully annotated, The book opens 
with a reproduction of Herod’s Temple and 
closes with a discussion of its site and 


appearance. The book throughout is writ- 
ten with great care, much conservatism, and 
a steady adherence to tradition. With illus- 
trations, maps and plans, 126 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 


What Shall We Eat? By Alfred 
Andrews. A discussion of diet suggested, 
as the preface says, by “what has been 
learned in a long life of experience (my 
hereditary equipment being a weak diges- 
tion and a natural interest in the healing 
art) much study and the experience of 
others.” Professor Atwater’s investigations 
and various papers published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are made the basis of 
such scientific discussion as opens the vol- 
ume. This is followed by tables of various 
foods. analyses, miscellaneous information 
as to the use of sugar at different ages, 
milk, bread and other foods. The volume 
is a collection of extracts from various 
authorities brought together with no great 
capacity either to collect or digest the infor- 
mation they contain. 116 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


se 


Tee 


PAL. 6 MT 


Guide to Hand Reading. A study of the 
hand from a logical basis. By Phanas. A 
study of hand-reading which begins with 
the general aspect of the hand, or as it is 
called, the “type hand.” After discussing 
this and the character of the hand, the 
thumb and fingers are taken up. The 
mounts are next treated and the lines, with 
careful explanation of their meaning. The 
descriptions are unusually lucid, and sug- 
gest more than is customarily the case. 
Sample hands are reproduced both in photo- 
graph and in outline. 109 pp. 8vo. 


se 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Perfect Health. By Harry Bennett 
Weinburgh. A treatise upon muscular devel- 
opment accompanied by photographs of 
exercises, intended to suggest the best 
course for securing health and developing 
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the body. The exercises are all of them sim- 
ple movements. A series of photographs are 
devoted to the women also, and the photo- 
graphs are interspersed with chapters on 
hygiene, narcotics, diet, over-eating, ete. 
The author advises the no breakfast plan of 
diet, the first meal coming at noon. “Early 
breakfasts—this is the meal that does much 
of the systematic mischief.” In 1901, the 
New York Journal offered a prizé for the 
most perfectly developed young man in 
America. There were 5139 competitors, 
from whom Mr. Weinburgh was selected. 
This appears the principal reason for the 
preparation of this work. It is desultory, 
and its advice it written altogether from the 
standpoint of a thoroughly well and strong 
young man with more than the usual muscu- 
lar development. 330 pp. I2mo. 


se 


P O E 4 R Y 


As It Was in the Beginning. A poem. 
By Joaquin Miller. A protest in verse 
against race suicide, evidently inspired by 
President Roosevelt’s recently uttered senti- 
ments on the subject. 98 pp. Paper. 8vo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


At the Gates of Song. Sonnets. By 
Lloyd Mifflin. This is a volume of pleasing 
and sometimes genuinely clever verse, 
though of no pretensions to high poetic 
qualities. His conception of the poet is an 
attractive one: 


Through beds of asphodel he walks along 
To amaranthine meadows of the prime; 
He is in love with hope, and longs, in 

time, 

To add one bead more of denouncement 

strong 

Unto the rosary ’gainst all human wrong; 
He hopes besides—so high his wishes 

climb— 

To leave, in the wild garden of his rhyme, 
Some marvellous lily of immortal song. 
And still he gives full freely of his store, 

Walking this world as one entrancedly ; 

And in life’s turbid wave, for evermore, 
Drops the crown jewel of his Melody, 

As one who from some cliff upon the 

shore 

Lets fall, unseen, a ruby to the sea. 


Many of the sonnets are upon religious 
subjects, and others deal, in a conventional 
but pleasant way with various aspects of 
nature. New edition. With frontispiece. 150 
pp. 8vo.—N. Y. Post. 


Ode Upon the Semi-Centennial of 
Franklin and Marshall College, June, 1903, 
By Lloyd Mifflin. A reprint in a single 
large sheet of the poem delivered at the 
semi-centennial of Franklin and Marshall 
College. Paper. 8vo. 


se 


POLITICAL AND 


SCIENCE 


SOCIAL | 


Legal Tender. By S. P. Breckinridge. 
The author is one of Professor Laughlin’s 
seminar in political economy, and the work 
was begun as a study in the University of 
Chicago. It confines itself to the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of legal tender in Eng- 
lish and American history. Its prior or 
parallel evolution in other countries and 
their evolution of legal tender law are 
not discussed. It reviews the Eng- 
lish practice through the assumption of 
the exclusive right of coinage by the 
Crown, the exercise of this law, and the 
decisions by which all lawful money came 
to be legal tender. It then discusses legal 
tender in the United States before 1789, 
under the Continental Government, and in 
its successive stages under the Constitution 
for metallic money, government issues and 
bank notes. A brief bibliography closes the 
work, 181 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Second Bank of the United States, The. 
By Ralph C. H. Catterall. A study of the 
Second Bank of the United States written 
after an examination of the Biddle papers 
preserved by Judge Craig Biddle of Phila- 
delphia at his summer home in Andalusia. 
Without these it would have been impossi- 
ble to write the history of the operations of 
Nicholas Biddle. Access to these papers 
adds much to the new material, new history 
and new conclusion which Mr. Catterall 
reaches. 538 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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New Books and New Editions 


R E F E R ENC E 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionary of 
the English Language. Based on the most 
eminent authorities by E. T. Roe, LL... B. 
The type is exceptionally clear, the defini- 
tions are concise and comprehensive, pro- 
nunciation marked for every word, etymol- 
ogy made interesting by giving the mean- 
ing of the root-word where it is not self- 
explanatory, synonyms well selected and 
amplified by cross references. The vocab- 
ulary words are printed with a capital 
initial only when required, and the irregular 
plurals and verb forms are spelled out, all 
of which is exceedingly helpful to the stu- 
dent, business man or writer. At the end 
of the dictionary proper follows a remark- 
able number of encyclopedic features: Dic- 
tionaries of biography, geography, biblical 
and classical names, musical terms, abbre- 
viations, foreign phrases, metric system 
tables and a page on proofreading. Library 
edition. Illustrated. 12mo. 


se & 


R & L I G I Oo N 
City Temple Sermons. By R. J. Camp- 

bell, M. A. 286 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 32. 


Gospel of Matthew, The. By A. C. 
Gaebelein. Vol. I. 304 pp. 12mo. 


Revival Addresses. By R. A. Torrey, 
author of “What the Bible Teaches,” etc. 
Contains seventeen revival addresses taken 
down in shorthand and carefully revised by 
the author, “Each one of them,” says Mr. 
Torreny, “has many sacred memories con- 
nected with it. When one of these sermons 
was delivered by the interpreter in a Japan- 
ese city, eighty-seven Japanese came for- 
ward and declared publicly their acceptance 
of Christ. After the delivery of another in 
Shanghai, a large number of Chinese men 
and women walked out from their places 
among their heathen companions, and pub- 
licly professed their acceptance of Christ. 
On some occasions in Australia, Tasmania 
and New Zealand, hundred of men and 
women came forward and with their lips 
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publicly confessed their acceptance of Christ 
as their Saviour and their Lord.” 271 pp. 
I2mo. 


se 


SHAKES PEAREANA 


Bible in Shakespeare, The. By William 
Burgess. 288 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 28. 


se & 


a O R Yd Ss 


Lawn Tennis. By R. T. and H. L. 
Doherty. A reprint in .this country of a 
work on Lawn Tennis by R. F. and H. L. 
Doherty, which has appeared in England. 
The book is technical, and neatly says at 
opening that “through the book we wish to 
describe what we find it best to do (or at- 
tempt to do) in lawn tennis rather than 
what every one-should do.” The strokes 
are first studied, and then singles, doubles 
and mixed doubles. This fills nearly half 
the work. A short chapter deals with prac- 
tice, another on notes for beginners, and 
there succeed players in America, ladies’ 
play, hints on grass courts, a comparison 
with other games, a list of championships 
and prize meeting regulations, the laws of 
the game and score cards. Illustrated. 233 
pp. I2mo. 


se 


T RAV EL A N D 
DES CR tt 7 1A OD: 


Towards the Rising Sun. By Sigmund 
Krausz. This book takes the reader on an 
interesting tour through the classical Orient. 
The author, a traveler of much practical 
experience, well-read, gifted with keen ob- 
servation and an optimistic, genial disposi- 
tion, proves himself a delightful guide 
throughout the book. His wide acquaint- 
ance with modern conditions in these east- 
ern countries adds immensely to the pleas- 
ure of reading his book. Illustrated. 302 
pp. I2mo. 





Book News 


NEW BOOKS of 


the MONTH 


TA Fh oR A DS ER PR OBS 


Berlin and Its Environs. By Karl Baedeker. 
80 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Call of the Wild, The. By Jack London. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Charles Dickens. By G. K. Chesterton and 
T. G. Kilton. 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


Christopher Columbus. By John Boyd 
Thatcher. Vol. II. $9.00. 


City of God, The. By St. Augustine. 3 vols. 
cloth, 38 cents each; by mail, 46 cents; 
leather, 57 cents each. 


Conversations of a Chorus Girl. By Roy L. 
McCordell. 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


Count Zarka. By Sir William 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Dr. Jack’s Paradise Mine. By St. George 
Rathborne. Paper. 10 cents; by mail, 15 
cents. 


Duke and His Double, A. By Edward S. 
Van Zile. 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


Ethel in Fairyland. By Edith 
Bolster. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 


French Music in the XIX Century. By 
Arthur Harvey. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Gilded Lady, The. By Will M. Clemens. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Guide to Hand-Reading. By Phanos. $1.40; 
by mail, $1.50. 


His Pseudoic Majesty; or. The Knights of 
the Fleece. By William A. Smith. $1.08 
postpaid. 


Magnay. 


Rebecca 


History of the Peninsular War, A. By 
Charles Oman, M. A. Vol. II. $4.28. 

Ireland and Her Story. By Justin Mc- 
Carthy. 80 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


The. By F. Frankfort 


Jessamy Bride, 
33 cents; by mail, 43 


Moore. Paper. 
cents. 

Lawn Tennis. By R. F. and A. L. Doherty. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Legal Tender. By S. P. Breckenridge. The 
Decennial Publication’s Second Series. 
Vol. VII. $2.00; by mail, $2.13. 

Makers of Hellas,-The. By E. E. G. $3.00; 
by mail, $3.19. 


Miss’. Silvester’s Marriage. By Cecil 


Charles. 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
Motor Book, The. By R. J. Macready. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.07. 


Official Automobile Blue Book, 1903. 
Edited by C. H. Gillette. $3.00; by mail, 
$3.09. 

One Woman, The. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Out of Kishineff. By W. C. Stiles. $1.20; 
by mail, $1.30. 

Parish of Two, A. By McVickar-Collins. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Perfect Health. By Harry Bennett Wein- 
burgh. $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

Philip. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
In 2 vols. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Red Triangle, The. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


By Arthur Morrison. 


Revival Addresses. By R. A. Torrey. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.10. 

Royal Navy, The. By William Laird 
Clowes and Others. Vol. VII. $6.50. 

Sacred Sites of the Gospels. By W. Sanday 
and Paul Waterhouse. $4.05; by mail, 
$4.21. 

Saint of the Dragon’s Dale, The. By Wil- 


liam Stearns Davis. 38 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 


Second Bank of the United States, The. By 
Ralph C. H. Catterall. $3.00; by mail, 
$3.22. 

Sir David Wilkie, R. A. By William Bayne. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 

Slang Fables From Afar. By Al Kleberg. 
38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Sweet Violets and Pansies, Written bv sev- 
eral authorities. $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 

T. Racksole and Daughter. By Arnold Ben- 
nett. Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 
What Shall We Eat? By Alfred Andrews. 

Paper. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


By Robert E. 


Young Man’s Questions, A. 
Speer. 80 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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If you are a reader why not consult 


BOOK NEW S¢ 


It is an up-to-date, ready-at-hand, preservable guide to 
the literary world ; the only literary magazine that notices 
every new ‘book. A brief perusal of its contents, a glace 
at its illustrations and you are in touch with all the 
current literary events; you are introduced to all the 
newest writers. In its standing of twenty-one years it 
has proved itself eminently practical and in every way 
useful to an extended circle of litterateurs and readers. 
Why not add yourself to the number of those persons 
who, each month, are benefited by its qualities of com- 
pleteness and helpfulness ? 


5 Cents Copy; 50 Cents a Year 


JOHN 
PHILADELPHIA 


‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 


These goods are presented 


Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass. U.S. A 


WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


= PATENT POMPADOUR 


for simplicity, ele- 
gance and style, is 
far superior to any 
substitute used 
for this particular 
fashion of Hair 


Dressing. ORDI- 
NARY COLORS, 
$1.00. 


s. C. BECK 
36 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


ANY STUDY DESIRED TAUGHT BY MAIL 





Extension courses lead to all college degrees. No 
residence required. Particulars in National Maga- 
zine, 16 pp., mailed for |O cents. Circulars FREE 


F, W. HARKINS, LL.D., Chancellor National University 
151 THROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LABEL YOUR BOOKS WITH ARTISTIC 


SAMPLES PRICES T.JOSEPH DOWLING 
Sent onnequest 46 NORTH 12 TY ST.,PHILADELPHIA 
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JUST OUT 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


The Tu-tze’s Tower 


A Novet. By Louisge Betrs Epwarps. Illustrated by JoHN 
(Griffin Series.) 1amo. Cloth extra, $1.00. 


ISS EDWARDS is well known 
as a poetess of marked ability 
from her contributions to Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, and the other leading 
magazines. This is her first novel, 
and from its high literary quality 
and striking originality of concep- 
tion and treatment it is sure to 
attract attention. 
Henry Haynie, in the Boston 7zmes, says: 
‘*A wonderfully interesting novel. It is 
indeed a great novel. It is a thrilling story 
of adventure and romance, it is full of virile 
power, and the style is not only beautiful but 
seldom equalled.’’ 
Forrest MorGan, in the Hartford Courant, says: 


‘«Tt is not alone a story to take pleasure in reading, and forget time and 
space, sorrow and probability in absorption over, it is that and it is more—it is 
literature. It has an intellectual dignity and elevation not confined to pungent 
epigram or clever analysis, though these are plenty ; it is the symmetrical work 
of an artist. An unfailing humor of rare fineness is diffused throughout. With 
all this, it has a mastery of swift, thronging, breathless sensation of sudden and 
surprising development of plot, not surpassed by Victor Hugo.’’ 


The New York Wordd says: 
‘«It is quite as fascinating as unusual,’’ 


The Philadelphia Ledger says: 


‘<The book is one of extraordinary strength, well worth reading, well worth 
thinking about, and well worth arguing about.’’ 


Henry T. Coates & Co., fies a 
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Complete Writings 


fc. | 
William =| Geran. 


Makepeace | Er... 
Thackeray 


FREDERICK WALKER 
TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES: 


HIS is one of the most beautiful editions of Thackeray ever published for general circulation.. 
The volumes are of convenient size; the paper, manufactured especially for this edition, is of 

the best quality and the type is clear and distinct. There are more than 300 illustrations, with a © 
vure portrait of Thackeray. The volumes are handsomely.bound in fine cloth, with gilt 
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tops, silk headbands, untrimmed edges, gold cover decorations, wine-colored labels, and title pages 


in color, 


4 SET OF THACKERAY IS NOT A LUXURY—IT IS A NECESSITY 


Fine Cloth 
Decorated Covers 


W* 
will return the $1.00. 
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we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additiona 
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